
Pl wood terror. 

By CAPTAIN R. M. HAWTHORNE. 

T)T is now a good many years ago that two families lived in the Mohawk Valley, 
, * named respectively Pringle and Caven. They were among the pioneers of that 
section, having settled there when the danger from the red Iroquois was greater 
than that from the wild beasts, numerous as were the latter. They met with many 
stirring experiences, and a member from each of the families fell a victim to the 
vengeful tomahawk. But the peril from that source gradually lessened until it may 
be said to have vanished altogether. 

Those pioneers led rough and laborious lives. Generally blessed with large families, 


it was hard work to gain the needed sustenance from the soil. But they were not 


the panther was in. the very act of Making one of his prodigioos afraid of labor, and their wants were few, and therefore easily satisfied. 


LEAPS, WHICH WOULD HAVE LANDED HIM UPON 

dick pringle’s shoulders. 


The log cabins of the two families, of which I am writing, were separated by almost a 
mile of wilderness, the nearest settlement being three times as far in the backwoods. The 
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former distance, however, was a trifling one, 
as it went on the frontier, and hardly a night 
passed in which one or more members of one 
of the families did not spend several hours, if 
not all the night, with the other. The Prin¬ 
gles had six, and Cavens seven children, 
nearly equally divided as regard sex, and 
varying from boyhood to young manhood and 
womanhood. 

Dick Pringle was fourteen, and his sister 
Maggie twelve years old. Brought uf> on the 
frontiers, the boys, and sometimes the girls, 
became adepts in the use of the rifle when 
much younger than Dick and Maggie. The 
mother of these children had shot more than 
one deer, and once brought down a bear that 
ventured from the wood into the clearing, 
during the absence of the head of the house¬ 
hold, and showed a wish to make a meal off 
one of the younger children. But I have set 
out to tell you about an adventure which befell 
Dick and Maggie, when they were of the age 
I have named. 

It was early in the winter when the brother 
and sister made one of their usual visits to the 
Caven family. The weather was crisp and 
sharp; there was no snow on the ground. It 
was the purpose of the two to set out for 
home directly after supper, and before it was 
dark. By doing so, they could, if they walked 
fast, reach their own cabin by the time night 
was fairly begun; but Dick became interested 
in a game of checkers with Tom Caven—a boy 
about his own age—and it happened that, 
when they started, night was fully come. 

There was a faint moon in the sky, and the 
walk was without any terrors to the brother 
and sister, who had made it many a time be-- 
fore. 

“ You didn’t bring your gun with you,” said 
Mr. Caven, when the children were about to 
bid their friends good night. 

“ No, sir; you know it’s so heavy that it’s a 
burden, and I didn’t believe I would need it.” 

Mr. Caven shook his head. 

“ I don’t think any one ought to walk be¬ 
tween our houses at night without a loaded 
rifle.” 

“ Well, I guess'we’ll have to do it this time,” 
said Dick, with a laugh, “ but, since what you 
have said, I’ll bring mine along next time.” 

"You had better take one of ours,” said 
their host; “you know we have several, and 
one of the boys can stop for it to-morrow, or, 
for that matter, at any time.” 

But Dick was not disposed to burden him¬ 
self with the weapon, which, being of the old 
flint-lock pattern, was, as he had said, quite a 
burden to carry such a distance; but Mr. 
Caven insisted and the boy could not refuse. 

“ It is loaded,” said the gentleman, placing 
it in his hands, “ but you may need more than 
ODe charge; I hope you will not, but there’s 
nothing like being prepared. Here you are! ” 

With that he passed the string of the pow¬ 
der horn over the lad’s neck, and then at¬ 
tached the bullet pouch, so that the boy was 
as well provided against danger as he could 
be. 

" I wonder that he didn’t make you take a 
gun too,” said Dick, with a laugh, to his sis¬ 
ter, when they were fairly on their tramp over 
the well-worn path which led through the 
woods. 

“ If they had one that was not so heavy,” 
replied the plucky sister, “I would like to 
have it.” 

Dick, who was walking a few steps in ad¬ 
vance, laughed outright. 

“ Why, from the way you and Mr. Caven 
talk, you would think the wood was full of 
wild Indians and beasts.” 

“ It isn’t the Indians,” replied Maggie, “ but 
the wild beasts that we must look out for.” 

“ Pshaw! there’s nothing to fear from them. 
When the snow falls, and the wolves and 
painters can’t get anything to eat, they might 
try to make a supper off of a boy and girl, but 
it’s too soon to expect anything of that kind.” 

“ Maybe it is, but suppose, Dick, some hear 
should come after us, what would we do? ” 

“ Climb a tree; you can climb as well as I 
can.” 

“I know that, but how nice it would be to 
sii in a tree all night and freeze to death, 
wouldn’t it? ” 

“We wouldn’t have to stay there that long, 
for I could yell loud enough for some one to 
hear.” 

“ You might if any one was listening, but it 
isn’t likely that any of our folks or Mr Cav- 
en’s will be out doors, and so they wouldn’t 
hear us. Mr. Caven would think we were at 
home, and our folks would think, when wo 
didn’t come, that we were staying over night 
at Mr. Caven’s.” 

“ Why, Maggie, you talk like Mr. Caven him¬ 
self might-Whajt’s the matter? ” he asked, 

as his sister caught his arm. 

“1 tell you, Dick,” she whispered, with a 
terrified glance behind her, “ there’s some 
animal following us! ” 

“ You’re mistaken,” replied her brother, not 
sure, however, that she did not speak the 
truth; “ here, you step in front of me, and I’ll 
’tend to him, that is, if there is anything to 
’tend to.” 

I need not tell you that when Dick Pringle 
caught the sound of some animal’s footsteps, 
he felt a thrill of gratitude to Mr. Caven, who 
had compelled him to bring the rifle. 

It being so late in the season there was no 
foliage on the trees, so that the faint moon¬ 
light helped to light up the path along which 
the brother and sister were making their way. 
Peering behind him in the gloom, Dick saw 
the dim outline of some creature, which, since 
he had halted, had also come to a standstill, 
and was staring fixedly at him. It resembled 
an enormous dog, and the phosphorescent 
gleam of its large, round eyes was enough to 
alarm anyone. 

“ By George, if it isn’t a painter! ” muttered 
Dick, to himself, though his sister heard the 
words, and shrank the closer to him. 

“Don’t take hold of my arm,” he said to 
her, “or you’ll spoil my shooting; and I must 
plug him right between the eyes.” 

The sister, however, was so terrified that 
there was danger that she would prevent her 
brother making a fata) shot. 

“Dick,” she said, in a trembling undertone, 
“ let’s climb a tree. 

“ Hush! he would grab you before you could 


do it, or, if he didn’t, he would jump up the 
tree after you.” 

“O Dick, what shall we do?” she moaned, 
beginning to cry. 

“Keep still,” he answered, impatiently; 
“ haven’t I got a loaded gun. and don’t I know 
how to Are it off ? If you don’t believe it, just 
wait and see!” 

And with the coolness of a veteran he raised 
the rifle, and sighted it as best he could at a 
point midway between the glowing eyeballs. 

Bear in mind that this was an extremely 
difficult task. In the first place, the old-fash¬ 
ioned rifle, such as our grandfathers used, 
was so heavy that it took considerable 
strength to aim and fire it off hand, and then 
the moonlight which fell on the barrel was so 
faint that it required the sharpest vision to 
make the aim sure. 

But sturdy Dick Pringle was strong enough 
to hold the gun motionless for the few seconds 
necessary, and mo eyes could have been 
keener than his. 

Besides, the panther held his fixed position, 
as though he wore a carved figure. He seemed 
to be revolving in his mind the meaning of 
the stopping of the two children, whom he 
had been quietly following, and one of whom 
at least he meant should provide him with his 
evening repast. 

Dick, having made the best aim he could, 
let fly. It is almost certain that, but for the 
interference of his terrified sister, he would 
have shot the panther dead in his track; but 
the shrinking, cowering girl so disconcerted 
him that the bullet did not touch the beast. 

Since he was prevented from killing the lat¬ 
ter, it was far better that the boy missed him 
altogether. A wound would have so enraged 
him that he would have torn the young hun¬ 
ter and his sister to pieces, but the flash and 
report of the gun startled him; and, with a 
loud snarl, he whirled to one side and bounded 
lightly among the trees. 

“ niH von Pill him?” n. 


again, and I’ll fix him next time.’ 

The little girl did her best to heed the 
anpeal of her brother, but so great was her 
fear that it was almost impossible to keep 
from clinging to him. 

A more trying ordeal than that to which 
Dick Pringle was now subjected cannot be 
imagined. He knew the panther would be 
back very quickly, in all probability before he 
would be half through loading his gun. If 
he should do so, there was no earthly chance 
of escape for either brother or sister. 

It was with this consciousness that the boy 
set out to prepare for the return of the terri¬ 
ble beast. Had he possessed one of our mod¬ 
ern breech-loaders, he would have had no 
such fear, but it was far different with his 
gun. He had to pour the powder from the 
horn into the palm of his hand, and then, 
leaning the long barrel over, start the black 
sand rattling down its throat. After that he 
must hammer the wadding on top with the 
iron ramrod, which he drew from Its clasps 
back of the barrel. Then the bullet was 
shoved down and gently tapped into place. 
Dropping the'ramrod, he next drew back the 
iron jaw or hammer which clasped the flint, 
poured some more powder into the pan, 
giving the stock a smart jar to make sure the 
powder connected with the charge in the gun, 
and then he was ready. 

Dick was pouring the powder very liberally 
into the pan when Maggie caught his arm 
again, with a gasp. 

“ There he is, Dick! ” 

“ Where? ” 

“ On the other side of us.” 

The lad was resolved that Maggie should 
not defeat him again. He shoved her aside 
almost rudely, and commanded: 

“Stay there, now! Keep your hands off of 
me or it’s no use! ” 

The girl obeyed, and it was well she did so. 
The panther was crouching, and in the very 
act of making one of his prodigious leaps, that 
would have landed him on the shoulders of 
the brave boy, when the latter pressed the 
trigger. A bolt of lightning could not have 
driven out the last spark of life more quickly 
than did the bullet that plowed its way clean 
through the skull of the beast. 


A STERN DOORKEEPER. 

All sorts of people are always trying to get into 
the Hall of Representatives at Washington, and the 
doorkeepers have to be very strict to keep out un¬ 
authorized intruders. 

Sometimes, says the New York Sun. they are 
a littli too strict. Ever since the Hon. Frank Law¬ 
ler can e to Congress, his generous heart and genial 
manners have made him the representative first 
sought out by the thousands of women who come 
to Washington to get places for themselves or 
friends. This session they have swarmed down 
upon him like locusts, and within a few days he 
has begun to suspect that their continual coming is 
the result of a job put up by some of his waggish 
fellow members. Unable to stand the pressure any 
longer, Lawler issued an order the other day to the 
doorkeeper of the House that he would see no more 
women and receive no more women’s cards. 

One day recently it happened that Mrs. Lawler 
herself went up to the House to call on her husband. 
She told the doo,’keeper she wanted to see Mr. 
Lawler, but was informed that Mr. Lawler would 
no ladies. 

But,” said she, *' I’m his wife; I’m Mrs. Law¬ 
ler.’’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense,” said the messenger, “that’s too 

lin. You can’t work that racket here. A hundred 
women to-day have told me the same thing.” 

Protest was useless, and Mrs. Lawler had to go’up 
to the gallery, and it was half an hour before her 
demonstrations there attracted the attention of her 
husbaud on the floor. 


TAKEN DOWN. 

“ h fellow must sow liis wild oats, you know,’’ 
exclaimed the adolescent John. 

“ Yes,” replied auntie, “ but one shouldn’t begin 
sowing so soon after cradling.” 


A LOST DAY. 

BY EMMA BUBT. 

Who’s seen my day ? 

’Tis gone away. 

Nor left a trace 
In any place. 

If I could only find 
Its foot-ball in some mind— 
borne spirit-w aters stirred 
By wand of deed or word— 

1 should not stand at shadowy eve, 
And for my day so grieve and grieve. 


[This story commenced in No. 206.] 


BY CAPT. C. B. ASHLEY, 

United States Scout. 

CHAPTEB XXXY. 

DULL TIMES IN CAMP. 

® N the day following the occurrence of the 
exciting events which I have attempted 
to describe in the previous chapter, 
Luke Bennett and his little band took 
possession of their island; and a most deso¬ 
late looking place they found it to be. Tlieir 
cozy little! cabin wasn’t there, and the flames 
which had destroyed it had scorched and 


had been dug full of holes, and a large hollow 
poplar, which had been thrown down by the 
wind, and whose branches had furnished the 
young refugees with fuel for their camp-fire, 
had been split open along its entire length. 
The boys gazed ruefully at the charred re¬ 
mains of their house, and laughed when they 
thought how disappointed and angry Colonel 
St. Clair must have been over his failure to 
find their hidden treasure. 

“ If our money had been concealed on the 
island they would have unearthed it as sure 
as the world,” observed Sidney Jones. “ For 
they have dug a hole in every spot where the 
bushes were wide enough apart to permit 
them to use a spade. I hope the colonel is 
satisfied now that he will have to give it up as 
a bad job.” 

Without wasting a moment in vain regrets, 
the boys pulled off their coats and went to 
work to clear away the ruins of their cabin, 
and erect another shelter; but when it was 
completed it did not look much like the neat 
hide-out that had been burned by Colonel St. 
Clair’s orders. The events of the last few 
days had showed them that the island was no 
longer a safe hiding-place for them. A good 
many of their enemies knew exactly where to 
find it, and there was no telling when they 
might be forced to abandon it and flee for 
their lives. They did not think it worth 
while to put up a nice little house for the 
rebels to destroy, so they built a commodious 
lean-to, with a tight roof to shelter them in 
stormy weather, the wide front being left 
open to the Are. Of course their signal bells 
had disappeared, and now they had nothing 
to warn them of the approach of an enemy. 

“ That’s going to make it hard on us,” said 
Frank Barron, who was sitting in front of the 
lean-to, picking browse for his bed. ”1 sup¬ 
pose we shall have to stand guard now, day 
and night.” 

“ I don’t see how we are going to get around 
it,” answered Joe. “ Those fellows from 
Vicksburg are liable to come back at any 
minute, and as soon as those boats are done, 
we may expect a visit from our friend, Ike 
Bishop.” 

“ I am not at all afraid of Ike Bishop,” said 
Luke. “I asked mother to keep track of 
those boats, and when she tells us that they 
are finished, we’ll go up there ^nd ‘cut them 
out,’ as Duckfooi suggested. Wasn’t that 
Tramp?” he added, raising his finger, warn- 
ingly. “ Yes, sir, it was. Go out there, Sam 
Mother has got news for us.” 

The old negro at once shoved off in his 
canoe to bring the messenger to the islhnd, 
and Luke and his friends lounged around, 
awaiting his return with no little impatience. 
Was the news good or bad? That was the 
question they always asked themselves when 
Tramp gave them norice of his coming, and 
their suspense was so great that they seldom 
spoke to one another while they were waiting 
for him. 

Old Sam came back at the end of twenty 
minutes, and Luke made all haste to undo 
the letter' that was tied around the dog’s neck. 
His companions watched him furtively as he 
ran his eyes over the closely written lines, 
and they were greatly relieved when they 
saw him throw back his head and indulge in 
a silent but hearty laugh. This was a pecu¬ 
liarity of the boys who lived in the hide-out, 
and Ned Marsh had noticed it from the first. 
They were seldom boisterous. They never 
laughed aloud, and their conversations, es¬ 
pecially at night, were carried on in a sub¬ 
dued tone of voice. The atmosphere of dan¬ 
ger in which they lived had taught them 
caution. 

“ It’s all right, boys,” said Luke. “There’s 
nothing but good news in it. Those villains 
up there in the settlement are afraid of us, as 
they have reason to be. Listen to this.” 

So saying, Luke seated himself upon a con¬ 
venient log and read as follows: 

“‘Words would fail me, my dear boy, if I 
should attempt to tell you how terribly 
frightened I was, as I sat here in my desola¬ 
tion and loneliness, and listened to the horrid 
din that was going on outside. I knew that 
they were shooting at you and Mr. Marsh, 
an i sometimes their yells had so exultant a 
ring in them, that I was sure they had suc¬ 
ceeded in killing or capturing you; and when 
riie rebels went away, and our people came 
up trom the quarter and told me that you had 
made good your escape, the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing was sogreat that I could hardly bear up 
under it. Were either of you wounded? Send 
Tramp back at once with an answer. 

“‘I wondered why the guerrillas did not. 


sally out to assist Colonel St. Clair, and 
this morning I found out. When they heard 
the yells and the shooting, they straightway 
jumped to the conclusion that you and your 
friends had come out of the swamp to take 
revenge upon them for wrecking our houses, 
and they were terribly alarmed. They were 
afraid to open their doors the next morning. 
They were surprised and enraged when they 
learned from the negroes that Colonel St. 
Clair had brought a party of soldiers over 
from Vicksburg on purpose to capture you 
and find the money which they (the guer¬ 
rillas) hope to handle themselves, and their 
rage was increased when Ike Bishop received 
a peremptory order from the colonel to start 
for Tennessee without an hour’s delay. Ike 
protested that his leave had not yet expired, 
but the colonel threatened to report him as a 
deserter if he didn’t start at once, and so he 
had to go. You see, the colonel didn’t want 
him to guide the guerrillas to your hide-out, 
for fear that they might stumble upon the 
money, and that would make you so angry 
that you would burn his house. After his 
failure to capture you, Colonel St. Clair went 
home, and made hurried preparations to 
return to the army. I think he must have 
left before daylight, for no one saw him go, 
and he certainly is not here. 

“‘I learned all this through Mrs. Ryder, 
who, of course, got her information from her 
husband; and she told me to warn you not to 
relax your vigilance. Before Ike Bishop left, 
he gave Captain Bowles some very explicit 
directions, and the fact that work still pro¬ 
gresses on the boats, leads me to believe that 
Bowles thinks himself capable of acting as 
his own guide. So you must not neglect to 
guard against surprise. The blockade of 
the Rolling Fork is still kept up, and Mr. 
Marsh will have to remain your unwilling 
guest until it is raised. Tell him that it 
would be dangerous for -him to try to reach 
the Mississippi, because there is a large body 
of rebel cavalry in there, watching for a 
chance to annoy Grant’s troops on the 
other side of the river.’ ” 

When Luke finished reading this letter, he 
and his friends looked toward Ned Marsh, to 
see what he thought of the situation. The 
expression on his face told them that he was 
not at all pleased with it. 

“I don’t see how it can be helped,” said 
Tom, soothingly. “ You are in no way to 
blame for it, and what’s the odds so long as 
you’re happy? ” 

“ But I am not happy,” retorted Ned. “ How 
do I know but that my vessel has been called 
upon for some sort of service before this 
time. And here I am, shut up like a rat in a 
trap.” 

“Are you spoiling for a fight?” asked 
Sidney. 

‘ By no means; but if you were in the ser¬ 
vice you would understand my feelings. You 
can’t imagine how it makes a soldier fret and 
fume to know that his regiment has been 
under fire while he wasn’t there to help. A 
gun boatman feels the same way. I don’t 
like to think that some other officer has 
commanded my division in action, while I 
have been fooling around here doing nothing. 
Great Scott!” exclaimed Ned, throwing off 
his cap and pulling his hair with both hands. 

‘ I shall go crazy if I don’t get out of this 
pretty soon. What will my captain think of 
me—what can he think, but that I was a 
blockhead to go and lose myself in this 
way? ” 

“ I don’t see why you take on like that,” 
said Tom, calmly. “ The admiral knew that 
there was a chance for the dispatch to get 
lost, and that’s the reason he sent it in dupli¬ 
cate. Why don’t you let that reflection con¬ 
sole you? ” 

“I can’t,” replied Ned. “I shall never feel 
like myself again until I give these papers 
into General Sherman’s hands, and report 
myself to the Decatur’s officer of the deck.” 

While this conversation was going on, Luke 
Bennett brought out his writing materials, 
and sat down to tell his mother that he and 
Ned Marsh had escaped unscathed from the 
shower of bullets that Colonel St. Clair’s 
party had sent about their ears. When the 
letter was finished, old Sam and Tramp were 
started off with it, and then the boys settled 
down to five weeks of the dreariest and most 
monotonous existence that ever fell to the 
lot of a party of unfortunate refugees. There 
was literally nothing they could do except 
eat, sleep, and stand guard. They could not 
go hunting, for their supply of ammunition 
was small, and, besides, the sound of their 
guns might have brought the rebel cavalry or 
the Home Guards upon them. There was 
nothing to read, and their stock of stories 
soon gave out. Luke and his friends did not 
mind it so much, because they were used to 
it; but the restless and impatient young gun¬ 
boat officer often told himself that he nover 
could have endured it if it had not been for 
the letters that Luke received from his 
mother at regular intervals. These com¬ 
munications did not contain any exciting 
news, for the settlement seemed to be as 
devoid of life as the hide-out was; but Mrs. 
Bennett always had something to say about 
the boats, and the blockade which was still 
kept up along Rolling Fork. Captain Bowles 
held to his resolve to capture the boys, and 
compel them to reveal the hiding place of 
their father’s money; but, for some reason or 
other, he did not seem to make much head¬ 
way with his boats. There were days at a 
time, Mrs. Bennett said, when the Home 
Guards disappeared as completely as though 
they had ceased to exist: and it was her im¬ 
pression that they put in the time in raiding 
through the country in search of supplies. 
Subsequent events proved that Mrs. Bennett 
was correct in her surmise. Captain Bowles 
was too energetic a commander to permit his 
men to remain idle when there was anything 
for them to do, and when they began to shirk 
their work on the boats he ordered them off 
on a foraging expedition. In his efforts to 
keep busy, Captain Bowles worked himself 
into a bigger job than he had bargained for. 

At last there came a most welcome piece of 
news from the settlement. Two scows, large 
enough to hold twenty-five men each, had 
been completed, and now luy upon the bank 
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of Barlow’s bayou, in the rear of the old gin- 
house; but Captain Bowles was not quite I 
ready to advance upon the hide-out. When! 
lie made a start, he intended to stay in the ; 
swamp until he accomplished the object for i 
which the boats had been built; and in order | 
that there might be nothing to hasten his re- ; 
turn, lie had gone off after more bacon and 
meal. Some of it was to be left in the settle¬ 
ment, and the rest would be used to provision 
his expedition. Mrs. Bennett didn’t think 
t hat the boats were guarded, but still it might 
be well for the boys to mind what they were 
about. 

“ These women are sharp, and it is next to 
an impossibility to keep anything from 
them,” said Luke, as he folded up the letter. 

“ I never so much as hinted that we had 
made up our minds to capture those boats, 
and yet mother seems to know about it. Well, 
Duckfoot, now is our time. Shall we try it 
to-night?” 

“ By all means,” answered Ned, quickly. 

" I’d rather tight than live in this way any 
longer.” 

The boys did not know it, but there were 
better times close at hand for all of them. 
Already a series of events were in progress 
which were destined to bring about the most 
astonishing as well as gratifying results. 

CHAPTER XXXYI. 

GLORIOUS NEWS. 

f HE boys ate an early supper, and as soon 
as darkness came to conceal their move¬ 
ments, they began to prepare for action. 
As they were about to shove off their 
canoes, Ned Marsh said: 

“ There’s one point we ought to settle before 
we start: What are we going to do with 
those flatboats after we get them? ” 

" Why, we intend to bore them full of holes 
with these augers, and sink them in the deep¬ 
est part of the swamp,” replied Tom, who 
seemed somewhat surprised at the question. 

“ But don’t you know that they won’t sink 
unless they have some heavy ballast aboard 
to take them down? ” demanded Ned. “ They 
will float full of water, unless they are built 
of oak planks; and I don’t believe they are.” 

“I declare, I never thought of thatl” ex¬ 
claimed Luke. “What shall we do with them? 
We want to destroy them effectually, and it 
wouldn’t be safe to break them up with axes 
where they lie. We’ll have to tow them to 
the hide-out and use them for firewood.” 

The boys, one and all, declared that it would 
be a "fearful job ” to bring those heavy boats 
so far, even in the day-t ! ne, and an almost 
impossible task to accomplish in the dark, be¬ 
cause the trees in the swamp grew so close 
together; but now that they came to think of 
it, they did not see what else they could do, 
unless they hid the boats somewhere after 
boring the holes in them. 

“ Well, shove off,” said Ned, who had long 
before been selected to command the expe¬ 
dition. “ Let’s get the boats first, and decide 
what we will do with them afterward. Now, 
in order to avoid all danger of separation in 
the darkness, let’s make the canoes fast, one 
behind the other, 8am taking the lead. When 
we reach the old gin-house, Frank, Tom and 
I will cut loose from the line and take care of 
one of the boats, while the rest of you look 
out for the other. Is there anything that we 
have neglected? Then keep silence fore and 
aft. We don’t know whether those boats are 
guarded or not. Go ahead, Sam.” 

The long line of canoes moved away in the 
darkness, and for an hour or more the only 
sound that broke the stillness was the very 
slight splashing made by the paddles as they 
rose and fell in the water. All on a sudden, 
Ned became aware that they were gradually 
drawing out of the swamp, for he could see 
the sky on his left hand. A few minutes later 
the first outlines of a building loomed up 
through the darkness, the canoes in front of 
him were brought to a standstill, and Ned 
became aware that Sidney Jones was fum¬ 
bling with his painter. As soon as it had 
been cast off, Ned dipped his paddle into the 
water again, and, towing Tom and Frank 
after him, moved up alongside Luke Bennett 
to hold a consultation. 

“ There they are,” said the latter, pointing 
with his paddle. “ I can see them very dis¬ 
tinctly. Now, as I am nearer to the bank than 
you are, I will take the first one in tow, and 
you go on and make fast to the other. I can’t 
see any signs of a camp-fire, and that makes 
me think the boats are not guarded. A sentry 
wouldn’t be very likely to stay here in the 
dark, would he? But still we don’t want to 
make any noise.” 

Again the canoes were put in motion, and 
in less than five minutes the boats, with 
which Captain Bowles expected to do such 
great things, were in possession of Luke Ben¬ 
nett and his friends. Once more the question 
arose: What should they do with them? The 
boats had so much breadth of beam that it 
was useless to think of towing them through 
the swamp in the dark, and if they left them 
waterlogged, it would be an easy matter for 
the guerrillas to haul them out on the bank 
and repair them. 

While they were talking about it, they be¬ 
came aware that there was something going 
on in the settlement. First they heard an in¬ 
distinct murmur of voices, which, a moment 
later, was followed by the clatter of many 
hoofs and the rapid discharge of firearms. 
When these sounds died away for an instant, 
the shrieks of frightened negroes, mingled 
with “ rebel yells,” rang in their ears. 

" What is it? ” Luke Bennett almost gasped; 
and the words were repeated by all his com¬ 
panions. "Is it a battle, Duckfoot? It is, as 
sure as the world,” he added, as a second vol¬ 
ley awoke the echoes of the swamp. "Cut 
loose from that scow, Sid. We must not stay 
here when our mothers are in danger! ” 

Don’t do anything foolish,” Ned Marsh in¬ 
terposed. “You’d better stay where you 

“ Do you take us for cowards because we 
have never smelled powder?” demanded Joe, 
almost fiercely. 

“ By no means. But there’s a fight going on 
out there, and your presence would cause 
your mothers the greatest anxiety.” 


“ Who’s fighting? ” 

" Of course I don’t know for certain: but it 
is my opinion that the Home Guards are get¬ 
ting a beautiful whipping.” 

“I hope so, from the bottom of my heart,” 
exclaimed Sidney. “ But who’s giving it to 
them? ” 

" It may be a company of rebel cavalry; or 
perhaps the planters who live up the country 
are getting tired of being robbed, and have 
determined to put a stop to it. In either case 
you couldn’t do any good out there, and you 
would stand a chance of being popped over 
by one side or the other. Better go back to 
the hide-out and wait for Tramp. Your 
mother will send you a full account of the af¬ 
fair as soon as it is safe for her to do so.” 

The boys saw the force of Ned’s reasoning, 
and decided to follow his advice; but it was 
hard for them to sit there in safety and listen 
to the sounds of the conflict that was raging 
so close about their homes, and Sidney Jones 
could not endure it. As Ned Marsh listened 
to his suppressed sobs, he told himself that it 
did indeed cost something to be loyal down 
there. 

The battle, if such it was, did not last more 
than five or ten minutes. At the end of that 
time the reports of flreanns ceased, the yells 
of the contestants and the screams of the ter- 
l-ifled darkies gradually died away, and then 
•all-was still. The silence aroused Luke, who 
said, hurriedly: 

“ Sam, the swamp is more open right here 
than it is farther down the bayou, isn’t it? 
Well, then, turn into it, and stay behind the 
first clump of bushes you can find. If we 
can’t stop to destroy these boats, we will put 
the guerrillas to some trouble to hunt them 
up.” 

The old negro was so badly frightened that 
he hardly knew whether he stood on his head 
or his feet; but after a few attempts he man¬ 
aged to get his paddle in motiqn, and after 
going a quarter of a mile or so into the swamp, 
he found a small patch of cane. It was not a 
very good hiding place, but they were so anx¬ 
ious to reach the hide-out in time to meet 
Tramp, when he brought Mrs. Bennett’s ac¬ 
count of the fight, that they could not stop to 
look for a better. 

While two of the boys busied themselves 
in making the boats fast to the cane, so 
that they would not float out of their place of 
concealment, two others set to work with the 
augers, and in ten minutes from the time they 
halted there, the boats were filled with water 
to the top of their gunwales. After that, the 
canoes were tied together again, and old Sam 
led the way toward the hide-out. 

“ This expedition hasn’t accomplished as 
much as I thought it would, for those boats 
may yet be repaired and used against us,” 
said Luke. “But if those guerrillas have 
been thrashed without bringing harm to our 
women folks, I think we ought to be satisfied 
with the events of the night. It is my turn to 
go on guard. Are you goiug to stay with me, 
Duckfoot? ” 

Ned replied that he was, and Luke con¬ 
tinued: 

“ I wish one of you fellows would see that 
Sam keeps his ears open for Tramp’s signal. 
If he brings a letter from mother, read it at 
once, and then come out to the guard tree 
and tell us what it says. Don’t waste any 
time about it. either, for I am very anxious 
to know what’s been going on in the settle¬ 
ment.” 

After half an hour’s steady paddling they 
reached the “guard tree.” Their signal bells 
having been taken away from them, the boys 
were obliged to guard their hide-out them¬ 
selves, and some of their number were al¬ 
ways to be found at this particular tree. The 
swamp on one side of it was comparatively 
clear of bushes and cane, and it would have 
been almost impossible for a canoe to ap¬ 
proach the sentry from the direction of Vicks¬ 
burg without being discovered. Luke and 
Ned cast off their painters and fell out of the 
line, and their companions bade them good 
night and kept on toward the camp. 

The two sentries had been left alone 
scarcely more than an hour, when Tramp’s 
impatient signal set their hearts to beating 
like trip-hammers. They knew when old 
Sam put off to bring him to the hide-out, and 
they knew when he came back. Fifteen 
minutes later they saw the dim outlines of 
Tom Pike’s figure, as he came out of the cane 
and sent his canoe toward them with long, 
impatient strokes. 

“O boys!” he panted, as soon as he came 
within - speaking distance. "It’s just as 
Duckfoot thought. The guerrillas have been 
cut all to pieces.” 

“ By whom? ” asked Ned and Luke, in con¬ 
cert. 

“By some rebel cavalry; I don’t know to 
whose command they belong. You see, the 
guerrillas have been reported time and again 
by the planters, both rebel and Union, to 
some officer up that way” (here Tom jerked 
his thumb in one direction and nodded his 
head in another), “ and when the officer got 
tired of listening to so many complaints, he 
sent out a company with orders to wipe them 
off the face of the earth. They ran the guer¬ 
rillas fourteen miles, and came near obeying 
their instruction to the very letter. Ryder 
told his wife all about it, and she came to 
your mother’s house with the news.” 

"Did the guerrillas make any kind of a 
fight? ” asked Luke. 

“I’ll bet they didn’t,” exclaimed Ned, in a 
tone which seemed to say that he was sur¬ 
prised at Luke for asking such a question. 
“Those who make war upon defenseless 
women haven’t the ‘ sand ’ to stand up before 
men. I say, * Bully for that, officer, whoever 
he is.’ ” 

“ So do I,” said Luke. “ I have heard that. 
Bowles was the chief mischief maker, and 
that he was the one who planned that raid 
upon our houses. If that is the case, I hope 
he met his just deserts.” 

“ Well, I guess he did,” replied Tom. 
“ Ryder saw him fall off his horse, but he 
didn’t see him afterward; so li9 must have 
lain where he fell. The guerrillas made a 
sort of running fight of it, but if they hurt 
any of the cavalrymen. Ryder does not know 


That’s the best news I ever heard,” said 
Luke, after Tom had left them and gone back 
to the hide-out. “ I don’t think that Bowles’s 
guerrillas will ever be of any more use as an 
organization. I only wish they had got this 
drubbing before they smashed my mother’s 
piano.” 

Of course the two sentries had plenty to 
ta!k about after this. One thing was plain to 
both of them, and that was: There would be 
10 organized effort on the part of the guer¬ 
rillas to assault the hide-out and capture the 
money that was supposed to be concealed 
there. All Luke and his companions had to 
fear was perhaps an occasional shot from 
some roving member of the company, who 
might chance to stumble upon them in the 
swamp. But Luke didn’t think they would 
resort to bushwhacking, for that was a game 
at which two could play; and, besides, the 
terrible thrashing they had ' just received 
must have taken a good deal of the courage 
out of them—if, indeod, they had ever had 
any. 

In discussing such points as these the time 
passed rapidly away, and at last Luke 
thought it about time he was calling his re¬ 
lief. He was about to strike a match to con¬ 
sult his watch, when Ned laid his hand upon 
his arm and pointed silently before him. His 
companion looked, and then stretched him¬ 
self flat upon the bottom of his canoe, and 
shoved his heavy double-barrel over the bow. 

“ It’s a canoe, as sure as I’m a foot high,” 
he whispered. “Now cover him, and look 
sharp. If he gives the signal, it means more 
treachery, and he’s got friends not far off.” 

The canoeist was by this time so close to 
them that Ned dared not move for fear of 
attracting his attention; so he kept his seat 
and covered the man with his revolver, rest¬ 
ing his elbow on his knee to make sure of a 
good shot. He held this position scarcely a 
minute when he was electrified to hear Luke 
say, in a husky whisper: 

“ Bp careful, Duckfoot! For Heaven’s sake, 
be careful! That is my brother, if I ever saw 
him.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE COWARDLY DCCTOR. 

BY DAVID KER. 

JTvjWO of the officers of a British regiment 
fMi stationed in India were seated in front 

f§ of the "hotel near their quarters. 

A "I can’t tell, for the life of me, whether 

that fellow’s really a coward or not.” 

" What fellow?” asked Captain Med win. 

“Why, this new doctor of ours, Haekam— 
nice name for a surgeon, by the by,” said 
Lieutenant Vane, instinctively fixing with his 
eye a wide-winged vulture which hovered just 
above the top of the tall palms on the river 
bank. 

“ Well, as to names, I think our doctors are 
all alike. We've had Dr. Blood, Dr. Kilmany, 
and now Dr. Haekam; we only want a Dr. 
Death or a Dr. Graves to complete the list. 
But what about Haekam being a coward? ” 

“ Why, the first night he dined at mess, just 
before you came back, the colonel offered to 
send a man with him, lest he should miss the 
road home to his quarters in the dark; and 
he answered quite eagerly, ‘ Oh, thank you, 
Colonel Carr; I don’t at all like being out 
alone after dark!’ And when old Browne 
asked in joke if he was afraid, he said, as 
gravely as could be, ‘ Indeed I am, and no 
wonder! ’ ” 

" Well, do yOu know,” said the captain, 
“ that’s just what would make me think he 
wasn’t; for no man who was really a coward 
would own it as plainly as that.” 

“ True,” replied the lieutenant, thought¬ 
fully; “but what could set a man to make 
himself out a coward, of all things on earth, 
if he wasn’t one? ” 

At that moment a tremendous noise was 
heard within the little hotel in front of which 
they were sitting, and out rushed three or 
four Hindu servants, yelling with fright. 
Behind them, and to all appearance quite as 
much frightened as any one, came a small, 
round-faced, red-haired man in spectacles, 
whom the two officers at once recognized as 
Dr. Haekam himself! 

Both drew back rather hastily, and no 
wonder; for, coiled round the doctor’s right 
arm, with its writhing neck firmly clutched 
by his fingers, was a large and hideous cobra 
de capello, the deadliest snake in all India! 

“ Kill him 1 ” shrieked the doctor; “ hit him, 
somebody 1 I daren’t let him go! ” 

One thump of Captain Medwin’s heavy 
sword hilt pounded the flat shining head to a 
jelly, and the doctor, seeming immensely re¬ 
lieved, went back into the house again. 

“No mistake now about his being afraid, 
any way,” said Harry Vane, triumphantly. 

“Hum!” rejoined Medwin, “if I were a 
coward, I should hardly begin by catching up 
the deadliest snake I could And, and running 
about with it. There’s something in all this 
that I don’t understand.” 

Nor did any one else understand it; and the 
question of the doctor’s courage or cowardice 
soon became ETbone of contention for the 
whole regiment; some declaring him to be an 
arrant coward, while others stoutly main¬ 
tained that he was really as brave as a lion,, 
and was only acting a part for some wise 
purpose of his own. 

But the officers had something else to think 
of. For now reports began to get abroad of a 
grand picnic that was about to be given by 
the head officials of the adjacent town of Be- 
gumabad, to which all the Europeans of the 
neighborhood, whether civil or military, were 
to be invited. 

The day came at last, or rather the night, 
for the entertainment was to be held by moon¬ 
light, a day picnic in Bengal during the hot 
season being very much like getting up a party 
in a baker’s oven. Dr. Haekam created some 
amusement by appearing with a pair of long 
pistols in his belt. 

"Hallo, doctor!” cried Vane, “are you go¬ 
ing to fight a duel! ” 

One never can tell what may happen,” an¬ 
swered the doctor, with a nervous shake of 
his small red head. 


What with the gay dresses and bright uni¬ 
forms, the bright moonlight, the dark faces 
and Oriental costumes of the attendants, the 
wide clearing lit up by the glare of an im¬ 
mense fire in the center, and the black 
shadowy masses of forest all around, the 
scene was wonderfully picturesque and strik¬ 
ing. Every one was in high glee; but the 
general merriment was suddenly and start - 
mgly interrupted. A roar like thunder shook 
the air, and the dusky outline of an enor¬ 
mous tiger, carrying a human figure in its 
jaws, flitted past the fire, and was gone. 

Instantly all was confusion. Ladies fainted, 
children screamed, native servants ran hither 
and thither, while the English officers secured 
their guns and started in pursuit of the tiger, 
though with little hope of saving his victim. 

“ Who is it? ” asked Lieutenant Vane, as he 
and Captain Medwin sped along side by side. 

“ Haekam, poor fellow! ” answered the cap¬ 
tain, sadly. 

“ Poor fellow! ” echoed Vane, remorsefully; 
“I wish I hadn’t made fun of him so. He 
might well say that one can never tell what 
may happen. Ha! what’s that? ” 

A sharp crack, like the report of a pistol, fol¬ 
lowed by a short, angry roar, was heard a 
little way ahead. The next moment came 
another shot, and all the officers rushed at full 
speed in the direction of the sound. And there, 
just at the point where the clearing melted 
into the untamed forest beyond, lay the body 
of a monstrous tiger, seated upon which, as 
coolly as if on a sofa, was Dr. Haekam him¬ 
self, seemingly not a pin the worse for his 
rapid transit by express. 

“Thank God you’re safe, doctor!” cried 
Colonel Carr, grasping the little man’s hand 
warmly. “ We never expected to see you 
again. But how did you contrivejto finish that 
tremendous beast single-handed? ” 

“ Well, you see,” answered Haekam, as com¬ 
posedly as if he were delivering a lecture at 
home, “the tiger seized me by the waist, 
luckily for me, and carried me, feet foremost, 
with my head and arms hanging down his 
side. So, having both arms free, I passed my 
hand along his flank, and felt for the beating 
of his heart.” 

The perfect coolness of the doctor’s tone 
and manner, together with the idea of any 
man doing such a thing while being carried 
off by a tiger, was too much for his hearers, 
and the silence of night was broken by one 
universal roar of laughter. 

“ You didn’t take out your watch to count 
the pulsations of the heart, did you, doctor? ” 
inquired Colonel Carr, as well as he could 
speak for laughing. 

“ No,” said the doctor, with unbroken grav¬ 
ity; “I only wished to ascertain the exact 
spot where it lay. The moment I succeeded 
in doing so, I drew a pistol from my belt and 
fired as straight as 1 could into that very 
spot.” 

The officers exchanged significant glances, 
and Harry Vane, catching Medwin’s eye, 
hung his head in shame as he thought how 
he had once set down such a man as a 
coward. 

“ The shot evidently told,” continued the 
doctor, “for the beast gave a growl that al¬ 
most deafened me, and shook me in bis jaws 
as a terrier shakes a rat; but still he trotted 
on. I saw there was not a moment to lose, 
for now that the wound had enraged him he 
might crunch me like a biscuit in another 
second, so I whipped out my other pistol, 
and, placing it close to his heart, fired again. 
This time the shot was mortal. The brute 
let me drop, rolled over upon his side, and 
died almost without a struggle. 

There was a moment’s silence when he had 
finished, and then Colonel Carr, said: 

“ Well, doctor, we’ll have that tiger-skin 
taken off and dressed for you and hung up in 
your room. It’s the least we can do, I’m 
sure. But don’t you think, now, it was rather 
too bad of you to let us all go on thinking you 
a coward when you’ve got courage enough 
for any half-dozen of us? ” 

“ Well,” answered the doctor, laughing, “I 
must confess that, having heard of your 
fondness for playing jokes on newcomers. 
I’ve played a little one on you, but I hope you 
bear me no grudge for it.” 

“ Not in the least,” cried the colonel, heart¬ 
ily, and all the rest echoed him. But from 
that day forth no one ever doubted Dr. 
Hackam’s courage again. 


SALT WATER FIREWORKS. 

Although water is used for puttiug out fires, it 

nevertheless possible in certain localities to set 
the sea on fire. The shores of the Caspian, for in¬ 
stance, are full of naphtha springs, and the impris¬ 
oned gases of this volatile substance not infre¬ 
quently escape through fissures, and bubble up in 
large volumes to the surface. The manner in which 
this circumstance is taken advantage of to set oft 
marine fireworks is thus described by a traveler : 

“Hiring a steam barge, we put out to sea, and, 
after a lengthy search, fouud a suitable spot. Our 
boat having moved round to windward, a sailor 
threw a bundle of burning flax into the sea, when 
.floods of light dispelled the surrounding darknesB. 
No fireworks, no illuminations, are to be compared 
to the sight that presented itself to our gaze. It 
was as though the sea trembled convulsively amid 
thousands of shooting, dancing tongues of flame of 
prodigious size. Now the, emerged from the wa¬ 
ter, now they disappeared. At one time they soared 
aloft and melted away ; at another a gust of wind 
divided them into bright streaks of flame, the foam¬ 
ing, bubbling bil’ows making music to the scene. 
In compliance with the wishes of some of the spec¬ 
tators our barge was steered toward the flames, and 
passed through the midst of them, a somewhat dan¬ 
gerous experiment, as the barge was employed in the 
transport of naphtha, and was pretty well saturated 
with the fluid. However, we escaped without acci¬ 
dent, and gazed for an hour longer on the unwonted 
spectacle of a sea on fire.” 


OVERHEARD ON THE CARS. 

“ So George is at Harvard now ? ’’ 

“Oh, yes ; this is his second year, you know ; he 
has just entered the sycamore class.'’ 
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AT HOME. 

At home wo keep our treasures, the precious ones 
of life ; 

Father, mother, brother, sister, children, husband, 
wife ; 

At home we lay foundations for coming good or ill, 
And start out on our journey up life s uneven hill. 


SOMETHING ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 

BY CUTHBERT CARE. 

O LTHOUGH the lion enjoys the dis- 
fen tinction of being the king of beasts, 
we w ill nevertheless venture to as¬ 
sert that the grand army of small boys all 
the world over, vote that honor, in their own 
minds, to the elephant, whose massive form 
and sagacious ways have both awed and de¬ 
lighted them at circus and menagerie. 

And the small boy is not so far out of the 
way in his estimate of this in¬ 
teresting member of the animal 
kingdom. The elephant is the 
only living representative of the 
“proboscidian pachyderms,” or 
in more familiar terms, is the 
sole descendant of the “mam¬ 
moth” and “mastodon ” of those 
early ages when the earth was 
given over to rocks and ice, and 
these mighty monsters were in¬ 
deed monarchs of all they sur¬ 
veyed, tor man had not yet come 
upon the scene with his “ little 
shot gun,” destined to make him 
more than a match for the giants 
of the wilds. 

The elephant, however, in¬ 
stead of being puffed up with 
pride over his exalted stature 
or allowing his disposition to 
become sour because the devis¬ 
ers of natural history have not 
crowned him king in place of 
the lion—the elephant, we say, 
instead of becoming coldly ma¬ 
jestic or spitefully fiei'ce, has 
from the earliest times been no¬ 
ted for his gentleness, docility, 
and the services be has ren¬ 
dered to man. In almost every 
picture of the pageants of an¬ 
cient Rome, the elephant fig¬ 
ures as the patient conveyer of 
kings, princes and generals. 

As to their gentleness, any 
boy or girl who has placed pea¬ 
nuts and candy in their trunks 
at the show will testify to this 
quality. And yet with this same 
trunk the owner is able not only 
to pick up a pin, but to tear 
branches from trees and to de- 
. fend himself, if need be, from 
his enemies. 

In the matter of docility, cir¬ 
cus people award a high plane 
to the elephant, stating that in 
some cases the animal has been 
taught to run a tricycle, beg on 
his hind legs and play a drum 
within a period of two weeks. 

If it were not for his enormous 
weight, they add, his training 
would be a matter of but little 
difficulty. As it is, when they 
want him to raise his foot, an 
iron ring furnished with sharp 
spikes is placed on it and drawn 
by a rope until the points enter 
the flesh. The pain causes the 
elephant to lift his foot and keep 
it up until the pain ceases. Af¬ 
ter a few lessons by this rather 
cruel method, the mere sight of 
the ring is sufficient to cause the sagacious 
animal to lift and hold out his “paw” in 
the fashion desired. 

In Africa, elephant’s flesh is much es¬ 
teemed by certain tribes as an article of 
food. A traveler states that although the 
meat was by no means appetizing to look at, 
yet to the taste it was better than any of 
the beef he had eaten in the country. 

The old Romans regarded an elephant’s 
trunk as a most dainty adjunct to a ban¬ 
quet, and a certain traveled Frenchman 
mentions the foot as a “dish fit for a 
king.” 

The Asiatic elephant has from time im¬ 
memorial been one of the principal features 
of an Oriental hunting party, and alas! it 
must also be added, has also from the same 
early date been made to gratify the cruel 
pleasure whims of Eastern princes by be¬ 
ing forced to fight not only with members 
of its own species, but also with various 
other wild beasts. The scene pictured in 
our illustration will give the reader the op¬ 
portunity of deciding for himself who is 
likely to come off victor when “ Greek meets 
Greek ” either in the jungle or the arena. 

A full-grown elephant sometimes weighs 


as high as five tons, and reaches a height of 
twelve feet. As may readily be imagined, 
the animal is an enormous eater, and one 
has been known to drink as much as eighty 
gallons of water a day. 

The elephants one sees in circus and 
menageries are captured in the following 
manner: A large pen or stockade is built in 
a region which herds of the mighty, yet 
simple-minded, monsters are known to fre¬ 
quent. Then the hunters ride forth and 
begin the task of driving the elephants into 
the snare, a process which often requires 
weeks to accomplish. When at length a 
number have been driven near the opening, 
the hunters by waving torches in their faces 
gradually force them to enter it, and when 
the luckless beasts again emerge, it is as 
captives. 

We say luckless, but we suppose some 


manage it, and he was not very successful. 
There was no knowing when the fit would 
come on. Weeks would sometimes pass 
with no cause for complaint, and then 
there would be a spell of obstinacy, during 
which riding was a misery. 

“The last animal I had was a very good 
one; a most docile beast and a capital trav¬ 
eler, never showing temper without good 
cause. I remember him carrying three of 
us for ten miles over a very bad road with¬ 
out a murmur. Still, he had his little fail¬ 
ing. It was that no one might get beneath 
him. In saddling, a man generally stands 
on either side, and the girth ropes are 
passed from one to the other. Sometimes 
they fall a little short of their mark, and a 
man has to get beneath the animal. In this 
case, doing so was almost certain death ; for 
as soon as the animal knew some one was 



him. But we could not get the elephant 
back to the bridge, and had to go a long 
way round through the j angle to get on the 
road. 

“Late one evening I was on the same 
elephant, tired, and very anxious to reach 
my destination, when the stupid brute got 
frightened on seeing some men camping 
round a fire beneath a tree, and rushed in¬ 
to the jungle, indifferent as to where he 
went. 

“ I happened to know, and got ready to 
jump off; for there was a perpendicular 
bank at hand, some ten feet in height, with 
several rocks beneath. Near the edge was 
was a high mound, made by white ants ; 
and as the elephant frantically rushed past, 
I jumped off on to this. Knowing what to 
expect—as when his rider is unseated the 
elephant is apt to ‘ go for him ’—I immedi¬ 
ately opened my umbrella. Di¬ 
rectly the animal became aware 
that I was off his back, he turned 
and charged me. But I put the 
umbrella in his face, shouted 
lustily, and he went away. After 
much difficulty I got to the road, 
and walked the remainder of the 
journey. The elephant came up 
the next day, and the mahout 
resigned charge of him. 


A MEETING OF “GREEK WITH GREEK” IN THE JUNGLE. 


small boy may differ with us, and if he had 
to be an elephant, would prefer to belong 
to a traveling show, and have daily feasts of 
candy, ginger-snaps and peanuts, to living 
in the wilds of Africa with freedom and an 
uncertainty as to where his next meal was 
coming from. 

Anecdotes innumerable of the elephant 
and his ways are told by writers on life in 
the East, with some of which, related by an 
English traveler, we will close this arti¬ 
cle. 

‘ ‘ Good-natured as the elephant generally 
is,” he says, “faults are sometimes over¬ 
looked in the training, which render travel¬ 
ing very unpleasant. One little weakness 
is ‘ rocking.’ This is done by the elephant 
standing on three legs and swaying to and 
fro ii^a most uncertain and decidedly un¬ 
pleasant manner. It is ever so much worse 
than sea-sickness, because the knowledge 
is with you that you stand an excellent 
chance of being thrown from your seat, and 
coming to grief. At one time I was the 
unfortunate possessor of an elephant who 
suffered greatly from this weakness. It 
was a very strong animal, but equally ob¬ 
stinate. Only one man could be found to 


under him he would go flat down and try 
to smash the object beneath. 

“ A strange thing is noticeable in con¬ 
nection with horses and elephants. They 
are afraid of each other, and invariably shy 
on meeting. I was comfortably seated on 
an elephant one morning, and had come 
to a stream into which I had to go, the 
bridge above being too fragile for the ele¬ 
phant. The animal had just entered the 
water, when an unlucky pony came to the 
bridge at the side I was to ascend. He 
looked at the elephant, and evidently con¬ 
sidered whether he should cross the bridge 
or retreat on the road he had come. He 
possessed an inconvenient amount of valor, 
as "he decided on the former course. See¬ 
ing a pony running over a bridge close to 
his head, frightened the elephant; and in¬ 
stead of going up the opposite bank, he 
backed into the course of the stream, turned 
his head away from the road, and bolted— 
in total disregard of the fact that there 
were two persons on his back. My um¬ 
brella and hat were knocked away, and my 
face scratched; the driver temporarily lost 
his control over the animal, and only re¬ 
gained it upon my exercising min6 over 


A HEROINE OF THE HEI.M. 

To the story of the boy who re¬ 
cently brought a vessel into port 
after all the rest of the crew had 
perished, is now to be added that 
of an equally brave, although, 
alas, less fortunate seventeen year 
old sailor lass, who died at the 
post of duty on board the sailing 
schooner, Maggie Darling. 

She was born and had lived all 
her life on her father’s little ves¬ 
sel, and was aptly called “ a 
daughter of the sea.” She knew 
all about navigation and stood her 
watch regularly, the same as the 
rest of the crew. Some six months 
since her father, Captain McDon¬ 
ald, died, whereupon Calin—such 
was the girl’s name—took com¬ 
mand of the schooner, and carried 
on tha.business of seal hnnting, 
with gfeat enthusiasm. 

A fierce gale was raging one 
Monday night, in January, and 
heavy seas made rough weather 
for the schooner. With difficulty 
she was put about and headed for 
Pebaloff Islands. The seas ran 
higher and higher, and as night 
came on, H. Jackson, one of the 
sailors, was washed overboard. 
Calin stood firmly at the wheel, 
while Hine, the only remaining 
sailor, tried vainly to keep con¬ 
trol of the sails. 

About midnight, in spite of the 
endeavors of the hapless pair, the 
schooner was blown on a reef and 
firmly wedged. At that moment, 
the mainmast went by the board, 
and Hine was carried into the sea 
with the wreckage. He succeeded, 
however, in reaching the shore, 
after hours of exposure in the 
freezing waters. 

When the morning broke, the 
wreck was sighted, and a boat’s 
crew put off to save the skipper. 
As they approached the wreck, it 
was noticed that the foremast had 
fallen, and lay extended over the 
stern. They called for Calin, but 
no answer came and it was feared 
that she also had been washed 
overboard. Two of the crew vol¬ 
unteered to board the vessel, and 
with difficulty they succeeded, 
only to find the form of Calin hang¬ 
ing over the wheel, crushed to 
death. The body of the girl cap¬ 
tain was taken on shore as care¬ 
fully as the circumstances would permit and 
the old salts mourned a brave lass. 


THE HABITS OF SOME ENGLISHMEN. 

Of the prominent men of to-day a great number 
are total abstainers, and almost all are exceedingly 
moderate in the use of liquor and tobacco. For in¬ 
stance, among the members of the British parlia¬ 
ment, where champagne was once the almost uni¬ 
versal beverage, it has now been supplanted by 
Apollinaris water. The following particulars of 
the habits of some leading English politicians are 
given by a Liverpool paper : 

Mr. Gladstone never smokes, though he drinks 
wine at dinner. When last he was in office, most 
of his cabinet were abstainers. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, is a great smoker, and drinks champagne 
at meals. Mr. John Morley also drinks champagne, 
but has not been able to get beyond the cigarette 
in smoking. Sir William Ilarcourt, who, though he 
looks extremely strong, is one of dyspepsia’s many 
martyrs, was a teetotaler for some time, but has gone 
back to claret. 

Lord Randolph Churchill drinks very little, but 
smokes considerably. Mr. Labouchere is so invet¬ 
erate a smoker that he usually carries about him a 
box four times the ordinary size, and he rushes to 
the smoke room every spare moment during the 
evening of the parliamentary session. Lord Sal¬ 
isbury is most moderate in his use of stimulants, 
and he never smokes. Lord Dufferiu neither 
drinks nor smokes. 
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By MARY A. DENISON, 

Author of “The Guardian?s Trust,” “Barbara’s 
Triumphs,” “The Daughter of the. Regi¬ 
ment” “The Frenchman’s 
Ward,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

NAN LOSER HEK MOTHER’S RING. 

IBS MARSHALL seemed distressed at 
Nan’s outburst of grief. 

“The better way would be for you 
f/ to confess,” said she. “I left my 
ring in your charge, and I find it in your 
possession. What am I to think? ” 

Nan could only sob and protest. 

“ Did any one know your aunt gave you this 
ring? ” Miss Marshall asked. 

“ No—nobody but Affrey— 
she only saw it afterwards— 
a long time afterwards. 

She would tell you that I am 
no thief,” she added, with 
rising indignation. 

“And who is Affrey?” 

“My nurse — aunty’s 
housekeeper—dear old Af- 
freyl I’ve lost her—I’ve lost 
everybody,” and Nan sank 
down in a storm of tears 
and sobs. 

Miss Marshall was power¬ 
fully affected, and yet she 
believed that Nan had stolen 
the ring. Standing there in 
the pride of her wealth and 
beauty, so strong in youth, 
and health, and station, fill¬ 
ing all the poor room, as it 
appeared to Nan, with a 
light, and warmth, and 
glory, that it seemed almost 
like an insult to her own 
loneliness, friendlessness, 
and poverty, the lady j udged 
the girl from her own point 
of view, and yet would fain 
have changed or modified 
her judgment, but she could 
not. 

“ What am I to think? ” she 
said, apparently to herself, 
and repeated it. “ How am 
I to be just towards her, and 
yet redeem my property?” 

“Are you going to keep it? 

Are you going to take it 
away with you? ” Nan asked, 
half unconsciously holding 
forth her hand; “it was my 
mother’s.” 

“ And I am quite as sure it 
is mine,” said Miss Marshall. 

“It was made to order by 
my brother for a young lady 
to whom he was engaged to 
be married, late in life, but 
she died. It is an excep¬ 
tional pattern and a flawless 
stone, white and brilliant”— 
she was moving the ring 
about now, watching its glit¬ 
ter. “But I pity you, and I 
also wish to believe you. I’ll 
tell you what I will do. No¬ 
body knows about this mat- 
ter—I mean nobody knows 
that I suspect you in the 
least, except Mrs. Lane, to 
whom I applied to find your 
residence. Now, I pledge 
you my honor that nobody 
shall know of it, not even 
Mr. Clift. I shall merely give 
out that I have found my 
ring, and that will be all 
there is about it. Then we 
will see. I assure you that 
no pains will be spared to 
establish your innocence.” 

“Then you will take the 
ring? ” said Nan, in a sort of 
despair. 

“ Of course; what else can 
I do? I believe it is mine at 
present.” 

“Take it,” said Nan, her cheeks blazing; 
“ take it, you need it so much more than I do; 
but let me tell you I think it is you who are 
the thief.” 

Unwisely said, as Nan thought in her cooler 
moments, and wished it unsaid; for Miss Mar¬ 
shall, who felt that she was dealing with 
great lenity, and who was very quick tem¬ 
pered, resented it at once. 

“ I won’t go back on my word,” she said, in 
suppressed tones, her eyes glistening, “ be¬ 
cause a promise is a promise; but allow me 
to tell you that whatever conviction I had of 
your innocence, that speech has dispelled. 1 
believe this is my ring. I have a right to be¬ 
lieve it, and my family name has never been 
stained by the dishonor of any of its wearers.” 

Nan shrank back all in a tremor of mortifi¬ 
cation, for was it not her mother’s own brother 
who had brought disgrace and ruin upon her 
name and family? And yet it was as needless 
and unkind as her own speech had been— 
more so. Still, she was not repentant, but 
even more angered, though she could say 
nothing. 

“I am going now,” said Miss Marshall, after 
a pause. “ You can go to your work just the 
same as usual, and I hope some time we may 
have better thoughts toward each other. I 
did not mean to taunt you.” 

She paused a moment, and if Nan had made 
an advance ever so timid, given one appeal¬ 
ing glance out of those sweet blue eyes of 
hers, who can tell what might have followed? 
for Miss Marshall was already sorry for what 
she had said. 

Instead, Nan half turned away, blind with 
tears and choking with wounded feelings; so 


Miss Marshall, softly closing the door behind 
her, went down stairs, entered, her carriage, 
and drove off. 

“Mother,” said Ben, as he watched from 
the kitchen window, “ I think we had better 
have some sworries, and set up for toney peo¬ 
ple, now Miss Nan has such visitors as that.” 

“ I wonder what she wanted? ” queried Mrs. 
Burgess, looking up from the work she was 
busy on; “I suppose it was something about 
the store. Such as she don’t visit poor girls, 
unless it’s about work of some kind or busi 
ness: though I have heard Miss Nan has lived 
pretty nice herself, till that uncle of hers 
forged, and got himself into prison.” 

As for Nan, she sat in her corner, nursing 
bitter thoughts. Now that her mother's ring 
was gone, taken away unjustly by one who 
had never had a wish ungratifled, she felt 
more alone than ever. Who was there in all 
the world that cared for her? 

She opened her window, for the night was 
murky and rather warm for the season, and 
the lights below came more feebly through 
the mist. All the heavens looked dark, and it 
threatened rain. 


arations were made for the next day’s busi- 

It was a grand salesroom, with its shining 
counters, gorgeously filled shelves, brilliant 
chandeliers, and the central well, round which 
the spiral staircase went, leading to the dif¬ 
ferent floors and to the glass dome in the 
middle of the roof. 

In the faint light it looked more vast and 
imposing, and Mr. Clift smiled to himself with 
the satisfaction of one who has mastered for¬ 
tune, and sees straight ahead the ever ascend¬ 
ing road to prosperity. 

He had taken particular notice of little Nan 
from the first day she came into the store 
pleading so pathetically for a place, and made 
room for her at once. Why she so interested 
him he could hardly have told* only her inno¬ 
cence and helplessness touched him. She 
never made a feint of being employed, and 
apparently put all her heart into her work. 
And it was so. It seemed, to her honest mind, 
to be treason to shirk. So the senior partner 
had watched her, unobserved, and the same 
conviction that troubled Mrs. Lane forced 
itself upon him: her duties were too 


“ Everything seems as dull and cheerless as arduous for her slight frame. He 


the name of my last dear little daughter, Nora Le 
Marks—but I almost dread to bring a bright, youth¬ 
ful, loving spirit, under the shadow of my great 
sorrow. 

Still, as you say, she may infuse something of 
her own cheerfulness, the high, bright spirits of 
youth, iuto my sad existence ; but how will she 
like to live perpetually with one whose lips are 
sealed ? Will she be happy ? My last attack of 
paralysis has taken from me the power of speech, 
as you know, and 1 should greatly object to the 
constant use of pen or pencil. 

From what yon say, I think I should love this 
child—if I can ever love auy one again, after my 
terrible losses of husband and children ; and, what 
would be best of all, there will be something thrown 
into my life which will make constant effort and 
employment necessary on my part, and lilt this 
horrible inertia from my spirits. 

You may bring the girl here whenever you will, 
first informing her of my intentions towards her, 
provided lam pleased with her; also making her 
fully aware of my infirmity. And, remember, I am 
quite prepared to receive her with open arms, and 
to be to her as a mother, not a mistress. Her 
wardrobe is ready ; for I will so far sacrifice my 
feelings as to let her have Nora’s room, just as she 
left it, and if, as yon think, I 
find she resembles my child in 
disposition as in countenance, I 
cannot help loving her, for Nora 
was almost angelic. 1 have also 
received news from my late 
husband’s solicitor in Barba- 
does, and find that the assets of 
the estate are much larger than 
I had any reason to expect. I 
knew you would he glad to hear 
this. Suppose you bring the 
child to me to-morrow. I say 
the child ; Nora was a child to 
me always, though she was sev¬ 
enteen when she passed away. 
Affectionately your sister, 
Barbara Le Marks. 
The senior partner smiled 
as he folded up the letter 
and placed it in nis pocket. 

“ I m quite sure Bab will 
like her,” he said, Ito him¬ 
self; “and equally sure she 
will like my sister. I am very 
glad, poor little thing 1 ” 

He turned to go, took the 
key from his pocket, opened 
the door, shut it, and was 
conscious, as he did so, of 
hearing a shrill cry that 
came from somewhere over¬ 
head. Then a flying object 
sped down the spiral stair¬ 
case, lifting its white hands, 
swaying this way and that. 

" What in the name of won¬ 
der!” he ejaculated, aston¬ 
ished, and stepped inside the 
door again. 

“ Oh, sir! I was so afraid I 
was left all alone! I’m so 
tired and faint —and —oh! 
frightened! ” 

It was Nan. Her eyes glit¬ 
tered feverishly, and she was 
forced, from sheer weak¬ 
ness, to sit down on a box 
near by, wan and pallid, her 
great starry eyes looking 
larger and more pathetic 
than ever. She sat there 
shivering and breathing in 
short, heavy gasps. 

The senior partner went 
forward, aghast at the pitiful 
sight; for as the twilight had 
faded, her wan face assumed 
a spectral aspect under the 
dim, flickering gas. 

“ I had no idea any one was 
here,” he said; “I thought 
everybody had gone, hours 
ago.” 

“ Yes, I—I waked up in the 
dark.” said Nan, scarcely 
above a whisper, as she 
drew a long breath, full of 
pain and weariness. “I sat 
down only for a minute on 
one of the boxes behind the 
bales of broadcloth, and so I 
suppose I fell asleep. I— 


MATTIE LIFTED POOR LITTLE NAN, WHO WAS HALF UNCONSCIOUS, WITH HER STRONG ARMS, AND 


I feel,” she murmured. Just then an organ- 
grinder stopped, and began to grind out the 
notes of “Sweet Home,” and some way they 
comforted her. Right at the next window she 
heard a soft voice talking to a little child; 
then it became a cradle song, and, as she 
closed the window, the parrot repeated in a 
low tone, as if crooning to himself: 

“ God bless you! be happy, be happy I God 
bless you 1 ” 

“ If you would always talk like that,” said 
Nan, raising her tearful eyes, “ I believe I 
should like you. But how can I be happy 
with everything against me? I’ve just got to 
live under a shadow all my life—and to feel 
that Mrs. Lane suspects me as a thief ! Oh, 
it will be so hard to bear! Mavbe the rest of 
them will hear about it, such things leak out; 
and I think it’s cruel, wicked of her to take 
my mother’s ring.” 

At that moment the alarm bells rang: a 
lurid glare lit up the sky, and the cry of Are 
sounded along the street, and that served to 
distract her thoughts, for the sky all round 
grew lurid, and the streets were ringing with 
shouts. 

CHAPTER Y. 

NAN FINDS A HOME. 

/C>|LIFT, the senior partner, was the last 
LzL person to leave the store on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 29th of November, 
w 187— 

He was looking over the note book bv the 
light of the gas that was always left dimly 
burning through the night, for the shutters 
had been closed some time, and all the prep¬ 


how desperately she worked, hiding her fa¬ 
tigue. 

And now she had passed in and out for three 
months. The great store had a certain fasci¬ 
nation for Nan, which, despite the hard work, 
made it a pleasure for her to be there. Any¬ 
where—anywhere from that dark room under 
the eaves, and the incessant chatter and 
screech of the parrot—anywhere where there 
was sunlight, brightness, and beauty. She 
little guessed that she was an object of inter¬ 
est and comment to those active business 
men, or that even now a plan was on foot for 
her release. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a boy, 
breathless from running, came in. 

“ I didn’t know I sh’d find anybody here.” 
he said, lifting his shaggy cap; “ but I’m Pete, 
the newsboy. I’ve sold papers to Mrs. Le 
Marks for over a year, and she alius trusts 
me. So she give me this letter, at least the 
servant hands it to me, and tells me to run, 
for fear o’ bein’ shut up, which I expected to 
find,” and so saying, he handed the senior 
partner a letter. The latter gave the i>oy a 
quarter, just glanced to see the lad’s face 
light up, then turned the gas on near him, 
and read as follows: 

Dear John : I have been thinking long and seri¬ 
ously of your proposition that I should adopt a girl 
answering the description you gave me. In my 
feeble state I fear I cannot do justice to the duty I 
impose upon myself, but your picture of the little 
girl appeals to my heart very strongly, and it seems 
to me I should love her. The fact of her uncle’s 
dishonesty does not weigh a feather with me, yet 
I am glad you have not concealed it. I should, if 
on trial I find her all you say, give her my 


don’t remember—anything 
—it all seems so troubled 
and confused. It has, all day 
— unreal—I scarcely knew 
where I! was, sometimes my 
head was so dizzy! How 
shall I get home? Oh, it was so dreadful to 
wake up and find myself in the dark! If I 
had not seen you, I think I must have died 
very soon.” 

“ My poor child! ” he said, his voice full of 
pity, as she tried to rise but could not. 

“ I think—I—would like to go—home—to— 
mother,” she said, drowsily. 

“ Where is your mother?—I understood— 
where do you live? ” he asked. 

“ Up there! ” was the startling answer, and 
as she spoke she pointed heavenwards. “ Do 
you know, I think she has been with me to¬ 
day, all day? Oh! I am so tired! so tired! ” 

“What in the world shall I do?” muttered 
the senior partner, uneasily. “She is evi¬ 
dently very ill, and wandering in her mind. I 
have it. I will go to Barbara; if ever the child 
needed help, she needs it now.” 

He made a movement towards the door, 
saying that he would see what could be done, 
but she sprang up, clinging to his arm in 
terror. 

"Not to the hospital; Mrs. Burgess said I 
must go there if I was sick; but, oh! I can’t. 
I had rather you would leave me here to die,” 
she sobbed; “ I have thought for a long time 


you don’t know how I dread to be alone, much 
more die alone.” 

“ You shall not go to the hospital,” he said; 
“ leave it all to me.” 

“You see, if I only had my ring—my 
mother’s ring,” she murmured, in a fainter 
voice; “then I should be cared for; but she 
took it from me—and she was so beautif” 1 — 
and so rich I She was the ' ” 
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CHAPTER YI. 

NAN ENTERS HER NEW HOME. 

[ R. CLIFF was mystified at Nan’s re¬ 
mark about her ring—her mother’s 
ring—and especially so at her saying, 
“but she took it from me—and she 
was so beautiful—and so rich! She was the 
thief.” 

He felt conscious that she referred to Miss 
Marshall; but what could she mean by such 
a statement ? 

Then he made up his mind what he would 
do. If ever poor Nan needed help, she needed 
it now, as he had said. He tool, a carriage, 
and, in a short time, stopped at a house in 
the suburbs, a beautiful cottage, embosomed 
in foliage. At his summons, a tall, black 
woman, who did not look like a native of this 
country, and who had, in fact, followed her 
mistress from Barbadoes, came to the door. 

“Oh, sir!” she said, her face lighting up. 
“ Is it you? I’m so glad you’re come! ” 

“ Why, is there any trouble? ” he asked. “ I 
hope my sister is as well as usual.” 

Yes, sir; Miss Barbara is as well in health 
as usual,” replied the woman—no trace of 
African lineage in her features, which were 
well formed; no accent, peculiar to her race, 
in her voice—“but she’s unusually low in 
spirits, sir. She’s been in the room where 
Miss Nora died, nearly all day, writing let¬ 
ters, and she’s always down-hearted after¬ 
ward.” 

" Tell her I am come, if you please,” said 
the senior partner, who had followed the 
woman into the sitting-room, a beautiful 
apartment, brightened only by the glow of a 
soft, clear fire, which threw fitful gleams of 
light over furniture and pictures. A very 
nest of comfort it was; and Mr. Clift looked 
round with a sad sort of smile, as he con¬ 
trasted it with the'many sorrows his sister 
had known. 

Presently the door opened, and a slightly- 
built woman, whose only beauty was .her 
large, dark eyes, which seemed to light up 
the whole face, came forward with hands out¬ 
stretched, but saying nothing, save with the 
eloquence of her glance and smile. 

“ I got your letter, dear,” he said, seating 
her, “ only a little while ago, just after closing 
up.” 

She nodded rapidly, her eyes only saying: 
" I am very glad.” 

“ And I may have to trespass on your hos¬ 
pitality sooner than I thought, and in a way 
that may not possibly meet your approval, 
he continued. 

She looked at him eagerly. 

“ The girl I am interested in, to the extent 
of wishing to find a good home for her, has 
been suddenly taken ill.” 

Her face expressed a vivid realization of the 
case. 

“ She has not been very well, I imagine, for 
several days. This afternoon- she went to 
sleep in some nook up in the cloak-room, and 
I came very near locking her in. It seems 
she must have wakened just as I was leaving 
the store, for, hearing a frightened cry, I went 
back, and there she was, but feverish and in¬ 
coherent. I can’t get at the knowledge of 


...e probably_,_ 

her to the hospital, for the last words she said 
were: ‘ Don’t take me to the hospital.’ I don’t 
really know what to do in the case.” 

Quick as thought, the woman lifted a tablet 
that hung at her chatelaine, and wrote, 
rapidly: 

Why did you not bring her here at once ? ” 

“I thought of doing so,” he said, smiling; 
“ but it is not always safe to obey one’s im¬ 
pressions, though I am sure you would not 
have turned her away. So I preferred to see 
you first. But the carriage is still at the door, 
if-” 

She wrote quickly: 

‘Wait a few minutes. I will take Mattie 
with me, and go after her. On the way I can 
stop for a physician.” 

“It is not necessary to do that,” he said; “ I 
will send one immediately.” 

Mrs. Le Marks left the room, and, in a short 
time returned with the same woman who had 
opened the door for the senior partner. Both 
had on their wraps. It was not long before 
the half unconscious girl was carried in Mat- 
tie’s strong arms to the room that had already 
been assigned to her. 

“ She’s only a small armful,” said Maggie, 
ns she carried her up the first flight of stairs, 
'Mrs. Le Marks anxiously following; “but 
what a pretty, child-like face she has, madam, 
and it is surely like hers.” 

So Nan was placed on the soft bed, and 
kind attentions were lavished upon her. 

“Well, now, I’m real glad! Madam will 
have something to do beside worriting all the 
time,” said the cook to the table-girl, who 
came into the kitchen for -some hot water. 

“ It’s the luck some folks has,” said the 
other, tossing her head. 

“Why, you didn’t expect she’d adopt you 
for a daughter, did you? ” asked the cook, 
laughing. 

“Well, as unlikely things has happened,” 
said the girl. “ Some folks is born to good 
luck, and some has to work for everything 
they get.” 

“ I guess you’ll find, in the long run, that 
them that works is generally healthiest and 
happiest,” said the cook. “ Look at the 
madam, as rich as a creole miser, and what 
has she had but hard luck and trouble, all 
her life? She’s got nobody left, poor soul; 
it’s a pity if she can’t do as she pleases.” 

“I’m sure it’s not I that care;” and the 
tahle-girl left the kitchen with the water. 

How long Nan lay unconscious she never 
knew, for a slow fever followed, and most of 
the time she was delirious. There was a 
doctor, and a nurse, and madam, with her 
sweet, careworn face, moved silently about, 
doing all that could be done while the fever 
lasted. 

When Nan came to herself and looked 
about, feebly, dimly conscious that she had 
been very sick, her beauty-loving eyes were 
satisfied. She was still weak, but she noticed 
with languid delight that all her surround¬ 
ings were similar to those to which she had 


been accustomed in her aunt Kingston’s 
home. 

Here stood a dainty little clock over the 
richly-embroidered lambrequin; there were 
the lace hangings, the delicately-tinted walls, 
with marvelously lovely pictures suspended 
from gilded rods; statuettes, hanging-bas¬ 
kets, vases, and picture stands, were scat¬ 
tered over the room. 

And the bed, on which her white, nerveless 
hands lay, was so soft and smooth, the cur¬ 
tains were so fine and dainty, where could 
she be? Was the store, was the hard work, 
the ceaseless running over stairs, but of yes¬ 
terday? 

“ I wish I knew all about it,” she said, as 
loudly as her weakness would permit. 

At sound of her voice, somebody rose in an¬ 
other part of the room; there was the soft 
rustling of silk, and, presently, a dark, sad, 
yet sweet face, was looking down upon her. 

Nan gazed wonderingly; then her eyes fell, 
and a tear rolled down her cheek. Something 
in that quiet presence reminded her of her 
mother. The woman applied a soft handker¬ 
chief and wiped the tear away, smiling and 
shaking her head. 

„ “Where am I? ” asked Nan, in a faint voice. 

How came I here? Have I been sick very 
long? This cannot be a hospital 1” 

The woman laid a finger upon her lip, 
sighed audibly, and gently shook her head. 
Then she patted Nan’s cheek and her golden 
hair, and took the little, unresisting hand in 
hers. 

“ O can’t you talk? ” asked Nan, pityingly. 

A shake of the head and a sweet smile was 
the only answer. 

“How dreadful! ” murmured Nan, the tears 
falling again, she was so weak. 

“ Then you can’t tell me where I am, nor 
how long I have been sick, or who brought 
me here! Well, no matter,”and she nestled 
closer against the pillow. “ I’ll say it’s God, 
and that means everything.” 

So she rested, day after day. dressed in 
beautiful, soft wraps, over which she won¬ 
dered, for they fitted her as if they had been 
made for her; and the woman hovered near 
her, lifted her to a sitting position when the 
tall, black servant brought up her food, 
served so daintily on exquisite porcelain, 
smoothed her pillow, dressed ber hair, obeyed 
her every wish, and all with a pleased alacrity 
that showed her heart was in it. 

Everything about her was charming. She 
chatted, too. Little things pleased her. She 
put the past away, and her sad-faced attend¬ 
ant listened with every token of interest pos¬ 
sible to an enforced silence. The past was 
like a vanishing picture, the present like an 
entrancing dream. 

“It is all so lovely! ” she said. It was like 
a sweet little story of which she herself was 
the heroine, and the book her life. 

“ I should like to live so forever, and never 
know. The realism of understanding would 
destroy the charm,” she murmured, as she 
went down stairs into the parlors that opened 
upon a beautiful conservatory. 

“ Who can have been so kind to me? ” Nan 
exclaimed, as, one after another, choice and 
beautiful fabrics were brought for her selec¬ 
tion. “ It is so like a fairy tale, that present¬ 
ly, I fear, I shall find myself in that dark, 
narrow room, shut up with the parrot—no 
air, but little light. Oh! how dreadful it 
was 1 ” 

And Nan was happy—royally happy. The 
little that her hungry heart had craved had 
come to her—home and love. The little, did 
I say? What do not those two words com¬ 
prise? 

There are people born just to make happy 
homes, just to nestle down in soft, sweet se¬ 
clusion, and draw the curtains about their 
little paradise, while they minister in all the 
tender offices of the family, or even only to 
friends and acquaintances. 

Nan was sweet and loving, earnest and shy. 
She rarely thought of herself, having always 
been, in a measure, dependent. Affrey had 
drifted out of her life. The poor woman, 
though a systematic housekeeper, was often 
laid up with rheumatism, and, instead of the 
loving sympathy which was the finest trait-in 
Eulalie Kingston’s worldly character, in¬ 
stead of being pitied, petted, and tenderly 
nursed, the poor old soul was sent to the 
hospital, from which she came out to find 
another and less acceptable situation. So 
Nan had lost sight of her. 

In the weakness of her convalescence she 
had thought but little about the ring; but, as 
she grew stronger, haunting images of the 
situation recurred to trouble her. 


Affrey said. ‘Injustice takes long strides, 
but Justice wears the seven-league boots,” 1 
was one of the old housekeeper’s maxims. 
And Nan pitied Miss Marshall for being, un¬ 
consciously, a thief. But one day a blow 
struck upon her heart that came near to de¬ 
stroying all her new-born happiness. She re¬ 
ceived a letter, the history of which I will give 
you presently. 

It was some time before Nan’s whereabouts 
became known to the girls in Clift Brothers’. 
Mrs. Lane ferreted here and there; and, 
finally, found her way to Mrs. Burgess, with 
inquiries after Nan. 

The dear Lord knows where the child is 
gone to,” said the worthy woman, who was 
paring apples in one of Nan’s dainty, little, 
ruffled aprons. “ I mind it was the day after 
that splendid footman drove up, or, rather, 
the lady—well, of course they all come to¬ 
gether, as why shouldn’t they, drawed by a 
pair of most valiable horses.” 

“Then Miss Marshall came to see her!” 
said Mrs. Lane, with a long breath. 4 

"I don’t know whoever it was, but a laay, 
beautifully dressed, came in the carriage and 
up to my young lady’s room—fourth flight. 
My Joe—boys will do such things, you know- 
set hisself outside the door, and heard them 
go at it, hammer-and-tongs, he says, and it 
was all something about a ring.” 

“ Oh! ” said Mrs. Lane, her color heighten¬ 
ing: “then you don’t know anything about 
her? ” 

“Not the smallest particle, madam,” said 
Mrs. Burgess, emptying the apples into a 


dish, and shaking Nan’s apron. “She goes 
away the same as usual, the next morning, 
only looking that sick as I expected to see 
her fall going past the winder, and I knew I 
pitied her, for she seemed to be by herself, 
alone, and different from other girls, some¬ 
how—and them is often set aside for sorrow 
—and she never come back. I waited and 
waited, and sent to the store, but I never got 
no information. Ben thinks she was sent to 
the hospital and died; but I don’t. Seems to 
me I shall see her again.” 

So Mrs. Lane went home, without receiving 
any satisfaction as to her search. 

(To he continued). 

Ask your newsdealer for The Golden Ar¬ 
gosy. lie can get you any number *you may 
want. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Declined with thanks : “ The Gobeline.” 

G. A. J., Fitchburg, Mass. There is no premium 
n the 5b cent piece of 1811. 

If Mrs. 0. E. Verner will send us her full address, 
her request will be complied with. 


The request of Arte'lla M. Rittenhouse cannot be 
complied with until she sends us her full addiess. 

W. F. M., Portland, Me. Your story was not 
quite up to the Argosy’s standard. Your hand¬ 
writing is fair. 

Guy G., Randolph, N. Y. -No, the prize offers 
made for stories etc., in The Boys' World will Dot be 
duplicated in the Argosy. 

J. W. G. Roauoke, Ya. Your violin, if genuine, is 
probably of some value, but without further par¬ 
ticulars, we cannot say how great. 

Geo. P., Oswego, N. Y. The answers to these 
foolish “flirtation” questions would be altogether 
out of place in the columns of The Golden Argosy. 

Chas. W. Me., Hoboken, N. Y. 1. Yes. 2. It will 
cost you a dollar to have volume III of the Argosy 
bound. If you will leave the numbers at this office 
w r e will have it done for you. 

Builder, Newark, N. J. The Forest and Stream 
company, Park Row, New York, publish a book 
called “Canoe BiRlding.” 11 is illustrated i ,th 
diagrams, etc., and costs $1 50. 

Chas. H. K., Irvington, N. Y. “Camp Blunder” 
will be printed as soon as room can be made for it. 
We shall probably at some time in the future pub¬ 
lish an article on amateur journalism. 

Oscar M., Chicago, Ill. We have submitted your 
question to competent authorities on the subject, 
and they tell us that the transfer of a common 
photograph from the card to china cannot be made 
with any degree of success. 

C. W. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1. Yes, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is still living and may be addressed care of 
his publishers, Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, Lon¬ 
don, England. 2. The cost of publishing such a 
paper as you describe would be about $20 per 1,000 
copies. 3. Your writing is very good. 

C. It. F., Danville, Ya. 1. Yes, Mr. Alger is a reg¬ 
ular contributor to the Argosy. 2. Mr. Converse 
has written several serials for us and we will soon 
begin the publication ot a new one from his skillful 
pen. 3. We are at present runningFeight contin¬ 
ued stories in the Argosy, but as to how many we 
will print in the future, depends on the wishes of 
our readers. See the item at foot of this depart¬ 
ment. 

C. G. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1. See answer to sug¬ 
gestion in last week’s Argosy as regards ‘‘Luke 
Bennett’s Hide-out.” 2. The title of Arthur Lee 
Putnam’s new story will be “ Ned Newton ; or. The 
Fortunes of a New York Bootblack.’’ 3. It is 13,610 
miles from New York to San Francisco by way of 
Cape Horn, and the passage has been made by a 
sailing vessel in 90 days. 4. Not being acquainted 
with your circumstances and attainments, we can¬ 
not advise j ou as to attending high school. 

Bobby Burton, Chicago, Ill. 1. Authors use all 
kinds of paper for their Mss., always being careful, 
however, to write only on one side. 2. We have 
never heard of an author writing his books in short¬ 
hand. 3. The pay of authors varies so much that 
it is almost impossible to give the average. The 
minimum, however, may be stated as being very 
low. 4. Oliver Optic’s real name is William T. 
Adams. 5. Your penmanship is fair for a boy, and 
with sufficient practice will develop into a good 
hand. 

Two admirers of the Argosy in Cincinnati have 
asked us to submit to our readers the question as 
to whether the majority of them would not prefer 
four serials to the six or eight we are at present run¬ 
ning. We are very glad indeed to print this request, 
as the Argosy is published emphatically for the 
benefit of its readers, and not to gratify any private 
hobbies of its proprietor. We should therefore be 
much pleased to hear from our young friends in 
regard to the matter mentioned and, also, to have 
from them suggestions, at all times, as to any way 
of further increasing the attractiveness of the pa¬ 
per. 


EXCHANGES. 


Our exchange column is open, free of charge, to sub¬ 
scribers and weekly purchasers of The Golden Argosy, 
but we cannot publish exchanges of firearms, birds’ eggs, 
dangerous chemicals, or any objectionable articles; nor 
exchanges which are practically advertisements, or which 
offer worthless articles, such as old numbers of papers, or 
valueless curiosities. 

C. G. Shaw, South Orange, N. J. A foreign stamp 
for every five postmarks (no duplicates). 

Quincy Herne, California, Mo. Vols. LYIII and 
LIX of the Youth’s Companion for a good offer. 

George Grant, Saccarappa, Me. 10 foreign stamps 
for every number of vol. IV of The Golden Argosy. 


Melvin B. Stone, Box 1072. Sioux Falls, Dak. Two 
books, a game, and 400 tin tags, for vol. VI of Golden 
Days, bound or unbound. 

Frederick J. White, Castile, N. Y. A lawn tennis 
set, complete in box, for telegraph instruments with 
battery, or for a music-box. 

Chas. W. Forbrich, 2939 Parnell Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Last 26 numbers of Golden Days, vol. VII, in 
fair condition, for best offer. 

Charles H. Rowe, 9 Hawthorne Street, East Glou¬ 
cester, Mass., wishes to correspond with collectors 
of tobacco-stamps or curiosities. 

Charles W. Hudson, Hyde Park, Mass. ‘‘Haste 
and Waste,” for “Pickwick Papers,”in Isaac Pit¬ 
man’s system of shorthand. 

A. W. Norris, 30 Fifth Street, Lowell, Mass. A 
volume of Golden Days, and a book by Kingston for 
two vols. of The Golden Argosy. 

Charles H. Kelly, Box 40, Irvington, N. Y. A 
quantity of boys’ papers, valued at $6, for a pair of 
all clamp roller skates, to fit a no. 7 shoe. 

W. H. Burrell. 322 East Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 15 V nickels without the word “cents,” 
for the best offer of all clamp ice skates. 

Charles Chatterton, 28 Prospect Street, Pough¬ 
keepsie, N. Y. A special delivery stamp for every 
fossil or Indian relic, the latter preferred. 

Hubert W. Amsden, Milford, N. H. Vols. LVII 
and LVIII of Youth’s Companion, for vol. I, II or III 
of The Golden Argosy in good condition. 

~H. Chichester, Eagle Pass, Tex. A violin and a 
Scott’s International stamp album, with 250 
stamps, for a photographic camera auc| outfit. 

F. F. Fowle, Clarendon Hills, Mass; A. font of 
type, for 50 U. S. department stamps and 150 U. 8. 
and foreign envelope and newspaper stamps. 

Clarence Davids, P. O. Box 2729, New York City. 
A collection of miscellaneous books and a new brass 
bugle for the best offer of an amateur photographic 
outfit 

Frank J. Kelly, Irvington, N. Y. 200 cards, 12 
nos. of The Poultry Raiser, and about 50 story pa¬ 
pers, for a pair of all clamp roller skates, to fit a 
no. 5 shoe. 

A. E. Taylor, 31 Cliff Street, Boston, Mass. A new 
Rogers scroll saw and a magic lantern, 18 slides, 
for best offer of bound vols. of The Golden Argosy. 
Write before sending. 

W. P. Gregg, Paris, Ill. Vols. LVIII and LIX of 
the Youth’s Companion, and a Standard stamp alburn 
with 45 stamps, for vol. IV of The Golden Argosy, 
or other reading matter. 

Geo. D. Chisholm, 80 East Diamond Street; Alle¬ 
gheny City, Pa. A set of wood carving tools, in 
box, for oil colors and brushes, artist's materials,, 
a stylographic pen. 

Isaac Strelitz, 2611 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Autographs of Jefferson Davis and President Cleve¬ 
land, minerals, stone with petrified moth, and 
other articles, for offers. 

E. M. Boothe, 1013 Tatnall Street, Wilmington, 
Del. A pair of patent lever ice skates, no. 10. and 
~ book of adventure, for any two stories in vol. Ill 
r IV of The Golden Argosy. 

Fred Allen, Box 38, Central Falls, R. I. Ames's 
Mastery of the pen, and a story by Alger, or a pair 
of ice skates to fit a no. 2 shoe, for the first 12 nos. 
of The Golden Argosy, vol. I. 

W. T. Wilson, 466 Hart Street. Brooklyn. A foot 
power scroll saw, and a pair of all clamp 10-inch 
ice skates, for a Waterbury or a R. O. Co.’s 4 by 5 
achromatic lens with a set of stops. 

George D. Reid. 342 Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Over 70 tobacco tags, for the best offer of 
U. S. department or foreign stamps. Correspon¬ 
dence with stamp collectors desired. 

Fred H. Wetteroth, Bordentown, N. J. Vols. LV1, 
LVII, LVIII and LIX Youth’s Companion in good 
condition for best offer of The Golden Argosy, ex¬ 
clusive of vol. IV. Correspondence solicited. 

Robert E. Bivins, 612 Fourteenth Street, N. W„ 
Washington, D. C. A volume of St. Nicholas in 
good condition, or vol. V, VI or VII, Golden Days, 
for one volume of The Golden Argosy, bound. 

\V. R. Selleck, Box 18, Danbury, Conn. Numbers 
of The Golden Argosy, Harper's Young People, and 
other papers, all valued at over $5, for a good banjo 
with not less than 8 brackets, or reading ma¬ 
terial. 

Arthur G. Bennett, 377 Mimroe Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A new Rogers scroll saw, a magic lantern, 
with 24 slides, and a pair of all clamp Union Hard¬ 
ware ice skates, 9 1-2 inches, for a Holly steam en¬ 
gine. 

J. D. Coughlau, 19 Lucas Street. Boston, Mass. A 
pair of Raymond extension roller skates, a set of 
Burton and Lewis ball bearing rollers, 3 bound 
books, and a combination pencil, for a silver watch 
or offers. 

Mason R. Christie, Beckwith, Cal. Indian arrow¬ 
heads. and spearheads, foreign newspapers, adver¬ 
tising cards, postmarks, and U. S. and foreign coins 
and stamps to exchange for stamps. Write for par¬ 
ticulars and send list. 

Reuben Elmore, Brooklyn, Md. Rare silver and 
copper U. 8. and foreign coins, and Central and 
South American stamps, for stamps and coins not 
in his collection. Approval sheets exchanged with 
advanced collectors. 

C. E. Skinner, 89 Munrop Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. A magic lantern, almost new, giving a pic¬ 
ture nearly four feet in diameter, for a small print¬ 
ing press and one or two fonts of typp, or best of¬ 
fer. 

W. H. Blake, 9 Pleasant Street, Germantown, Pa. 
Old copper cents and other coins, for coins, medals, 
fractional currency, Confederate notes, and good 
stamps. Specimens of wood for unused revenue 
stamps and good minerals. Write for particulars. 

S. E. Brooks, 705 East 143d Street. New York City. 
A pair of B. & B. all clamp ice skates, a pair of 
opera glasses, a jointed fishing rod, with duplicat¬ 
ing reel, and a xylophone, all valued at $12, for the 
best ofl’er of a complete self-inking printing press, 
or a scroll saw. 

E. H. English, Altoona, Iowa, Vols. LV, LVI. LVII, 
and LVIII of Youth’s Companion, a pair of all clamp 
imperial lever ice skates, and some other books 
and papers, for volumes of The Golden Argosy or 
Golden Days, books by Optic or Alger, or other 
reading matter. 

Clarence H. Davis, 61 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. V. A violin in good order, vol II of Golden Days, 
bound, in good order, a volume of Harper's Young 
People, anew brass bugle, and a collection of books 
by well-known authors, for the best offer of a pho¬ 
tographic outfit. 

Wm. H. Foley, 1502 Clarion Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, A pair of 10-inch steel ice skates, lock heel and 
toe, with bag and oil can, vol. VI of Golden Days, 
bound, and vol. VII unbound, in good condition, 
and a brass telegraph key and sounder, for a photo- 
gaaphic camera, Beck lens preferred. 
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THE YEARS. 

Marching onward, ever onward, like a serried host, 
appears 

IVith its slow and measured footsteps, the proces¬ 
sion of the years ; 

Looking far adown the ages, one unbroken line we 
ken; 

Whither, whither do they journey ? for they come 
not back again. 

On they go, across the river; silent river, deep and 
wide; 

There the long procession halteth, marshaled on the 
other side; 

Waiting till the last one crosseth, till the angel by 
the shore 

Shall proclaim with voice of trumpet tones, that 
"Time shall be no more.” 

Each division is in order, for the discipline is 
famed ; 

Every regiment is numbered, every company is 
named ; 

“ Eighteen eighty-six ” has vanished, with its bless¬ 
ing and its woe ; 

“ Eighty-seveu ” is pressing onward, pausing not 
for friend or foe. 


[This story commenced in No. '212.' 


By EDWARH S. ELLIS, 

Author of the " Young Pioneer Series, “ Log 
Cabin Series,” “ Great River Series,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

IN CAPTIVITY. 

TALL, this ere is a little the worst 
scrape Jim Bowlby ever found him¬ 
self in,” growled that individual, 
as he limped along on his crutch, 
with his escort of six Winnebagoes. “ George 
and Rufe wanted me to mount my animal 
and strike for home, and that’s what I orter 
done; but what’s the use of talking now? 
These varmints have gathered me in, and 
that’s the end of it. I wonder whether it’ll be 
the stake, or scalping and then shooting and 
knifing! One thing’s sartin, they can’t make 
me run the gauntlet.” 

The trapper seemed to get some relief from 
this thought, though none knew better than 
he the endless variety in the way of torturing 
their captives that is ever at the command of 
the American Indian. 

Bowlby’s captors made their way toward 
the clearing, where the cabin was standing a 
brief while before. They did not urge him 
beyond his strength; and once, when he 
stopped and rested against a sapling, they 
awaited his pleasure without protest. 

The Winnebagoes continually talked among 
themselves in the guttural, pig-like fashion, 
of which the captive did not understand a 
word, a loss that caused him no concern. 

Just before reaching the clearing, a. couple 
of the warriors emitted a number of hooting 
sounds, like those that first apprised Bowlby 
of his danger. They were answered from a 
point to the left, and not far away. The half 
dozen moved in that direction, and a few 
minutes later joined the main war party. 

The scene at this moment was picturesque. 
Some twenty Winnebagoes were gathered in 
a group near the spot where, earlier in the 
day, Deerfoot had made his running leap to 
escape the leveled rifle of Arrow-of-Fire. 
Half of the warriors were lolling on the 
ground, smoking their pipes; others were 
standing up and talking in their disjointed 
fashion with each other, most of them lean¬ 
ing against rocks and boulders, while there 
were three seated, silent and stolid, on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. 

They were a forbidding lot—all in their war 
paint, fully armed, and carrying blankets that 
were as untidy as themselves. They allowed 
their long, coarse black hair to dangle about 
their shoulders; and most of them wore 
stained eagle feathers, sticking up at all 
angles from their crowns, their hair itself 
being colored by the same filthy stuff that was 
daubed over their faces. 

There was not a handsome countenance 
among them and some were the most repul¬ 
sive in appearance that can be imagined. 
They were well formed, powerful and active; 
but could you have stood among the group, 
you would have seen as little romance and 
poetry in their appearance as did the captive 
hunter. They were without one attractive 
quality, and so uncleanly in person that, 
aside from the question of danger, you would 
have wanted to keep a goodly distance be¬ 
tween yourself and them. 

The captive Bowlby cast his eye over the 
group as he was led among them and allowed 
to sit down on the prostrate tree beside the 
three stolid warriors, who scowled sideways 
at him, grunted, and continued to smoke 
their long-stemmed and rank pipes. 

The captive was looking for two persons— 
Black Bear, the chief, and Ap-to-to, the trai¬ 
tor, and he failed to see either. He would 
have known the latter at a glance, while the 
sachem could have been recognized by his 
air of authority, and the deference paid him 
by his warriors. 

The arrival caused less stir than you would 
suppose. Bowlby took his seat without any 
direction from his escort, and the members 
of the latter dissolved, so to speak, among 
those composing the main party, with whom 
they talked, and, it is presumed, explained 
the brilliant manner in which they captured 
the helpless white man. The redskin who 
took possession of the broken gun displayed 
it with as much pride as though it was the 
scalp of the terrible Deerfoot himself. 

Having seated himself on the log, Bowlby 
carefully leaned his crutch between himself 
and the nearest Winnebago, who was within 
arm’s length. Then, as if to tell those who 
had not seen him why it was he used artificial 
means to help him to walk, he leaned forward, 
gently undid the bandage around, his swollen 
ankle and examined his hurt. 

A sly glance while thus engaged showed 
that most of the warrioi-s were watching him, 
which was what he desired. 


“ I want these varmints to understand that 
there ain’t any fooling about this business,” 
he thought, for, if it hadn’t been for that 
sprained ankle, they wouldn’t have fetched 
me here without a blamed sight more trouble 
than they had.” 

Having accomplished his purpose, Bowlby 
rewound the rude bandage, and assumed as 
easy a posture as he could, with a view of 
resting the wounded limb. 

“I don’t know how many Winnebagoes 
there are in this part of the country,” he said, 
to himself, "but this can’t be all, for I know 
of two that are away, and there must be 
others that are looking for Rufe and George. 
I don’t see why all of ’em don’t scatter and 
jine the hunt, for a single warrior is enough 
to take care of me.” 

One Indian specially interested the captive. 
He was attenuated, more than six feet high, 
and the long tresses hanging about his neck, 
were perfectly gray. He must have felt some 
pride in the fact, for he had not a particle of 
paint upon it. When you are told that his 
face was streaked and dotted with fantastic 
hideousness, that he had an enormous knobby 
nose and hardly any chin, you will agree that 
to say the least, he must have cut a striking 
figure. 

■ For fully an hour the strange scene contin¬ 
ued, and, during all that time not a word was 
spoken to the prisoner. The latter could 
hardly believe that this was because no one of 
the party understood English well enough to 
express himself. It seemed rather as if they 
were awaiting the coming of their chief. 

The first shock came to Bowlby when an 
Indian stepped up in front of where he was 
sitting on the log, and said, in fair English: 

“Howly do? ” 

The captive looked up like a flash, for he 
knew the speaker. It was Ap-to-to, who had 
the amazing effrontery to offer his hand. 

And James Bowlby had the manliness to re¬ 
fuse it. 

“ No,” said he, with all the scorn he could 
throw into his voice and manner, “you’re a 
snake 1 When you came to our cabin in win¬ 
ter, we gave you food and shelter; you thanked 
us and went away; now you come back and 
steal our horses and try to kill us; you’re not 
a Winnebago, for no Winnebago would be 
such a snake.” 

The infuriated trapper expected that Ap-to- 
to would leap upon him, but he did not. He 
stood with a grin on his face, as though the 
words that he had just heard were more of a 
compliment than a denunciation. 

“ Where be rest hunters? ” he calmly asked. 

“ Find out for yourself,” answered Bowlby, 
with flashing eyes; “I can tell you, though, 
that neither of them is lame, and you’ll have 
some trouble afore you rope them in.” 

“ Soon be here,” was the assurance of Ap- 
to-to, who probably felt willing to bear with 
the anger of the captive, since the hour must 
soon come when he could take his revenge 
upon him. 

“ Wall, if you know all about it why do you 
ask me? ’ demanded Bowlby; “ if I could get a 
chance at you, the rest of this crowd might do 
what they pleased with me, and little would I 
care.” 

The loud voice and angry manner of the 
trapper drew the attention of the rest of the 
warriors. The tall Indian with the white 
hair straightened up from the rock against 
which he was leaning, took his pipe from his 
mouth, and stared harder than ever at the 
captive. 

The latter wished that they might under¬ 
stand his words, for he half believed that they 
would despise Ap-to-to because he showed 
such base ingratitude; but, in his anger, 
Bowlby forgot that probably nearly every one 
of the others was as base as the ingrate. 

“ Where is Black Bear?” abruptly asked the 
prisoner, casting a glance around upon the 
others; ‘ I want to see hita.” 

“ He come soon—then he burn all white 

It was evident that there was some wonder 
among the Winnebagoes, because of the pro¬ 
longed absence of their chief; but no one in 
that party, not even Bowlby himself, dreamed 
of the startling cause of that absence. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

f RED LINDEN and Terry Clark were not 
the boys to throw away the ctiance 
given to them by the action of the elder 
members of the party, nor were they so 
forgetful of tbeir duty as to invite danger by 
their own recklessness. 

After crossing the stream, of which I have 
made mention, they felt comparatively safe. 
This creek was fully ten miles from the camp 
in the mountains, where the Winnebagoes 
were sure to find enough to do without divid¬ 
ing, to admit of pursuit of the lads. 

The real cause that justified this feeling on 
the part of the boys, was the knowledge 
that the Indians had no way of following 
them with any hope of success. Wherever 
the three stolen pack-horses might be, it was 
not worth while to take them into account, 
and though Bowlby’s animal was the fleetest 
of all, and was known to be in the possession 
of the red men, no attempt would be made to 
use him alone. 

Relieved of their dread of pursuit, and rid¬ 
ing over the trail at a slow walk, nothing in 
the world was more natural than that Fred 
and Terry should agree that they were never 
more hungry in their lives, and that the most 
important duty on their hands was that of 
finding something to remove the discomfort. 

“There’s plenty of game in the woods,” 
said Fred, from the back of his steed, “but 
the trouble is that it doesn’t show up when it 
is wanted. Now, we may catch sight of a 
deer, buffalo, wild turkey, or something else 
that would give us a good dinner, and again, 
the whole afternoon may pass without show¬ 
ing anything at all.” 

Terry groaned. 

“ Don’t be hinting anything of the kind, for 
it makes the shivers run over me as they used 
to run over the big boys whin I axed ’em to 
wrastle wid me.” 

“ Now,” said Fred, some minutes later. “ I 
am clear on one point; we sha’n’t find any 


game so long as we keep on this trail. Every¬ 
thing that would suit us knows that men and 
horses have been along here, and will be sure 
co keep away.” 

“ What do ye advise that we do? ” 

“ Ride our horses in among the trees, 
where, if any one should happen to go by he 
wouldn’t see them, and then make a hunt for 
something to eat.” 

“Ye has the honor of agraying wid me 
agin,” replied Terry, to whom the proposal 
was a pies sin gone; for if he was certain of 
any one thing it was that he would die of 
starvation unless able to secure relief before 
long. So he whistled softly, and implied that 
he was ready to give his aid to the enterprise 
of his companion. 

Since there could be little choice in the 
selection of a “ hunting box,” Ired drew his 
horse sharply to the right, and forced him 
among the trees and through the under¬ 
growth, which was so thick that both riders 
had to dismount and lead the animals. It 
did not take long to reach a spot where they 
were invisible to any who might be passing 
along the trail, though of course the hoof 
prints would be an infallible guide to those 
who might feel a curiosity in the matter. 

" I guess this is as good a place as we can 
find,” remarked Fred, looking at their sur¬ 
roundings. “ What do you think? ” 

“ Ye couldn’t find a better one, as the taicher 
used to say whin referring to me, after he 
was axed to name the best and purtiest boy 
in school.” 

“ Let’s tie the horses, then.” 

Very much as they had been fastened some 
hours before, in the wood on the edge of the 
clearing where they were pastured, the 
animals were again secured. They were not 
likely to try to get away unless thrown into a 
panic by the appearance of danger. 

It could not be said that the horses were in 
need of food, for they had eaten that morn¬ 
ing, and they could well wait until night or 
the next day. This, in its way, was fortunate, 
for no grass was to be seen where the stop 
was made. The animals might get a slight 
supply from the tenderesttwigs within reach, 
but it would be slight, indeed. 

Terry was the first to tie his horse, and he 
walked a few yards further into the wood. 
Feeling that the step they were taking was an 
important one, Fred made his way back to 
the main trail. There he faced about and 
looked in the direction of the horses. Jle was 
gratified to find that he could not see either 
of them. 

“ Nobody will find them unless-” 

He glanced down with misgivings at the 
deep impressions of the hoofs of the animals. 

“ They can be discovered by a blind man, as 
Terry would say, when he is looking the other 
wav'.” 

Fred succeeded better than he expected in 
his effort to cover up the trail. A few hand¬ 
fuls of leaves scattered over the fin prints 
shut them almost from sight, and he care¬ 
fully did the same for a distance of a couple 
of rods from the path. When through, he 
was confident that even if a party of Indians 
came that way, they would* not observe the 
point where the horsemen turned off. unless 
they had special cause to examine the 
ground. 

“ That is a good plan,” he said to himself, 
contemplating his work ; “ though, when I 
tell Terry about it, more than likely he will 
claim the idea as his own.” 

Fred had not walked far when he stopped, 
puzzled by an extraordinary noise, the like 
of which he had never heard. 

“What can it mean?” he asked himself. 
“ Hallo, Terry! What is the matter? ” 

His companion raised his hand for him to 
preserve silence. 

Fred saw him standing behind a tree, and 
emitting a series of sounds that were,like the 
dismal croaking of a frog not entirely re¬ 
covered from his last influenza. * 

“Didn’t ye obsarve,” asked Terry, as he 
approached, “ that I was making the signal 
that, Deerfut uses to call the turkeys about 
him whin he wants dinner?” 

Fred Linden threw back his head and made 
the woods ring with laughter. 

“ That sounds no more like the call of a lost 
turkey than it does like the singing of a whip- 
poor-will. If it should reach the ears of any 
of those birds, they would flee as though 
from death itself.” 

“ P’raps ye would like to show how the same 
is done,” retorted the Irish lad, not well 
pleased with the slur cast upon his skill. 

“ No; no one beside Deerfoot can do it, un¬ 
less he has the bone from the turkey. I don’t 
believe we’re likely to make our dinner from 
them.” 

“ What thin shall it be? Toasted bread and 
flap jacks I s’pose.” 

No; we can’t do as well as that; but we 
saw plenty of squirrels on the way, and this 
is the season when they are in good condi¬ 
tion.” 

The boys now began circling about and 
peering among the branches overhead. They 
were confident of detecting some of the lively 
little rodents, and they were not mistaken. 

“ Whisht now! ” whispered Terry. “ I have 
me eye on one of ’em.” 

Fred saw the same gray fellow whisking 
along one of the limbs far above their heads. 
Reaching the crotch of the limb, he stopped, 
sat on his hind legs, with his forepaws up, 
like a person covering his face and peeping 
thi’ougn his fingers. 

Crack! went the leveled gun of Terry; and 
the game came tumbling end over end 
through the leaves, falling almost at their 
feet. 

“A good shot,” remarked Fred, who saw 
that its head had been shattered; “ but I’m 
going to bark the next one.” 

While Terry was holding up the plump little 
animal for inspection, Fred was moving about 
and examining the upper parts of the trees. 
It was rather late in autumn, but the indus¬ 
trious animals were busy flitting to and fro, 
and laying in their winter stock of provisions. 
It was not long before he caught sight of a 
black squirrel skimming along a long, thin 
branch. 

He ran swiftly toward the tapering point of 
the limb, and made a flying leap of several 


feet to the branch of an adjoining tree. Alone: 
this he skurried to the main trunk, up which 
he ran toward the top. 

As he did so he was in plain view, and Fred, 
who had been following him with the muzzle 
of the gun, let fly. 

He did not hit him, nor did he try to do so! 
the ball passed thx-ough the outer rim or 
bark, just beneath the belly of the squirrel, 
which was thrown several feet outward by 
the concussion of the bits of bark chipped off 
by the bullet of the young hunter. Not only 
that, but the tiny animal, as he fell downward, 
had no more life in him than had the shaggy 
splinters that kept him company. Fred had 
“ barked ” his game with the skill of Daniel 
Boone or Simon Kenton himself. 

The boys had done quite well toward secur¬ 
ing a dinner, though, as Terry remarked, 
they could have enjoyed much worse. It 
took them only a few minutes to start a small 
fire, over whose flames they proceeded to 
broil their game. 

They first dressed it with their hunting 
knives, and then skewered it with sticks, 
turning the bright flesh to the blaze until it 
became a crisp, juicy brown. The squiri-els 
could not have been in finer condition, and 
since the boys retained some of the mixed 
salt and pepper brought from home, with 
which to season the delicious dinner, it may 
be said that they could not have done better 
had they spent the whole afternoon in hunt¬ 
ing. 

“ I’m thinking,” said Terry, when they had 
nearly finished, “ that it would take us a good 
while to starve to death on this kind of a 
male.” 

“Yes; we ought to get along until to-mor¬ 
row : I don’t believe that Deerfoot would have 
allowed us to eat all this if he were along.” 

“ I love Deerfut,” said Terry, “ but I am 
glad he isn’t here; I fale the nade of water to 
wash down the mate.” 

“There must be some not far off; lam 
thirsty, too, and am going to find a drink.” 

The creek, across which the boys had rid¬ 
den some time before, was a couple of miles 
behind them—too far to return to it for a drink 
of water. They were in a rough, mountain¬ 
ous country, where there was such an abund¬ 
ance of this essential of life that it would 
seem they ought not to hunt far before find¬ 
ing it. 

Fi-ed’s belief was that by pushing further 
into the wood, that is, away from the trail, he 
would not have to search long. Of course, he 
took his gun with him, leaving Terry care¬ 
fully gnawing what little flesh remained upon 
the bones of the squirrel. 

“ The nixt time we have a dinner on these 
insicts,” muttered the lad, as well as he could, 
while his jaws were actively moving, "I’ll see 
that we kill a dozen before we take a bite; 
thin we shall be sure of not having to stop 
jist as they begin to taste well.” 

The moment came all too soon when Terry 
had to bring his meal to a close for the want 
of a basis upon which to continue it. As was 
too often the case among the people of the 
frontiei*, the only napkin he used at such 
times was the hair of his head, through which 
he ran his fingers when they had finished 
their duty as knife and fork. 

It was natural that he should feel some de¬ 
gree of thirst, and he rose to his feet, and 
looked in the direction taken by Fred, won¬ 
dering howlongit would be before his return. 

“ He may not be able to strike a spring or ' 
brook, but there must be something not far 
off. I wonder what’s the matter wid the 
horses?” 

The spot where the squirrels were broiled 
was perhaps fifty feet from the animals. 
During the dinner, the horses had stood with 
their heads drooping in a sleepy way, as 
though they liked the rest after their brisk 
gallop and walk. Now both held their hends 
well up, and their ears thrown forward. Their 
thin nostrils were expanded, and they snorted 
as though alarmed, though neither made an 
effort to break the halter by which he was 
tethered. 

“Some wild animal,” thought Terry, step¬ 
ping softly forward; “like enough he has 
scinted the smell of our dinner, and has come 
forward to ax whither we will share the same 
wid him. I’ll give him the bones, and whin 
he is done wid the same I’ll let him have the 
bullet from me gun.” 

But Mr. Terry Clark made a serious mis¬ 
take. He was within a few steps of the horses 
when he saw that the danger, which he and 
Fred hardly believed existed, had come. 

(To be continued .) 

Ask your newsdealer for The Golden Ar¬ 
gosy. He can get you any number you may 
want. 


THE ENGLISH JUBILEE STAMPS. 

On tlie twentieth of the coming June, Queen 
Victoria will have ruled over Great Britain fifty 
years and therefore 1887 has been aptly denomi¬ 
nated by the English people as “Jubilee Year,” and 
as one phase of tlie celebration, the government is¬ 
sued on the first of January a series of new postage 
stamps, called Jubilee Stamps, and which will, no 
doubt, prove of great interest to collectors. 

The colors used in the series are as follows : The 
halfpenny, orange red ; the three halfpenny, pur¬ 
ple and green; the twopenny, green ; the two¬ 
pence halfpenny, purple ink on blue paper ; the 
threepenny, yellow ; the fourpenny, a fantastic 
combination of green and brown ; the fivepenny, 
the most elaborate of the lot, purple and blue ; the 
sixpenny, pink; the ninepenny, a Maltese cross 
in purple on a blue ground. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE THIMBLE. 

This useful little adjunct to a lady’s work-box is 
said to have been invented in the year 1684 by a 
young Dutch goldsmith of Amsterdam, who devised 
the ‘‘thumb bell ’’—for this was its original name 
—in order to protect his sweetheart’s thumb tops 
when she was engaged with a needle and cotton. 
The *■ thumb bell ” has, as a rule, however, become 
a “ finger bell ; ” but. in shape only little change has 
taken place in it since the loving Hans placed the 
first thimble on the thumb of his lady love. In 
Germany the name for thimble is “finger hat.” 
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The subject of next week's biographical sketch 
will be Samuel Bowles, editor of the “ Spring- 
field Republican. ” 


THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK. 

We are often told that New York is becom¬ 
ing a city of rumshops and tenement houses, 
and generally going to the bad. If true, these 
statements are most alarming; but what are 
the facts? 

Fifty years ago the population of the me¬ 
tropolis was just over 200 , 000 . The city con¬ 
tained, according to contemporary statistics, 
98 clergymen, 3,ooo licensed groceries and tav¬ 
erns, and 56 lottery offices. 

8inc%thattime the population has increased 
seven-fold, the number of clergymen ten-fold; 
while the saloons have barely trebled in num¬ 
ber, and the lottery offices have practically 
disappeared. 

If we may judge from these facts, New York 
is not growing more and more depraved, but 
has made a great advance in the right direc¬ 
tion. 

TO TAX FOREIGNERS. 

The feeling which once made the so-called 
Knownoching party powerful in American 
politics has cropped up in England, where it 
is now proposed to place a tax of twenty-five 
dollars a year upon all foreign workmen. 
•British workingmen complain that they are 
being seriously injured by the numbers who 
come to seek employment in England, from 
countries where wages are lower. In London 
alone, for instance, there are said to be five 
thotwfcand German tailors, and the native 
workmen feel their competition severely. 

The same sentiment is very strong in 
France. The municipal government of Paris 
recently voted a large sum for public im¬ 
provements, with the provision that none 
but Frenchmen should be employed on the 
work. 

This feeling against foreigners is not un¬ 
natural, but it is illiberal and unwise. There 
are ten times as many in this country a3 in 
any other, and yet it is the most prosperous. 


A WORD ABOUT THE EYES. 

Should our readers be asked which of their 
faculties they would be the least willing to 
give up—speech, hearing or sight, pretty 
nearly all of them, we are sure, would an¬ 
swer, sight. Blindness shuts one out from 
so many things—beauties of nature, the faces 
of friends, books, pictures, and the many 
other objects which are dear to us, or in 
which we naturally take interest. 

This being so, how highly should we prize 
the blessed possession of sight, and jvith 
what care should we guard our eyes! By in¬ 
stinct, as it were, we close them against 
dangers threatened from without, such as a 
shower of sparks from a locomotive, the sud¬ 
den flaring up of a brilliant light, or a playful 
pass made at them with the hand. But we 
are not so ready to protect them from the 
harm that may come to them from within— 
that is, from our own abuse of them. By 
reading in a poor light, cr where there is 
constant vibration, which causes the focus of 
the eye to be constantly readjusting itself, by 
straining the sight over fine work or poor 
type—in all these ways may one injure that 
which none of us would exchange for the 
costliest diamond. 

When the eyes feel tired from steady appli¬ 
cation with the pen or the needle, a good 


remedy is to close them for an instant or 
two, or else to fix the gaze on some distant 
object. But if there is a persistent sensation 
of wearipess, glasses adapted to the diffi¬ 
culty should be procured, under the advice of 
a well-recommended oculist. 

Beautiful in structure and marvelously well 
adapted to its intricate duties, the eye is in¬ 
deed one of the most wonderful works of the 
Creator as exhibited in man. 


Those who purchased an “extra,” which 
was loudly announced in our streets some 
days ago, found that “ Professor ” John L. 
Sullivan had injured his wrist. It would 
seem that some of the daily papers have a 
rather peculiar idea of greatness. 


“Ye small boy” has cause to feel “quite 
big ” these times, when he beholds his father, 
his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts all slid¬ 
ing down hill with as much zest and hilarity 
as ever he displayed himself in the days of 
the plain, old-fashioned sled. The Canadian 
toboggan has indeed become a power in the 
land. 


A writer in this month’s number of the 
Century shows that wages are highest where 
taxes are lowest, and lowest where taxes are 
highest. 

It is estimated that the population of the 
United States earn each year a sum amount¬ 
ing to $200 for each man, woman and child in 
the country, of which $5 goes for taxes. In 
England earnings are $175, and taxes $8 to $io; 
in France, earnings $120 and taxes $16 to $ 20 ; 
in Germany, earnings $100 and taxes $8 to $12. 


AN INCURABLE FEVER. 

Beware of catching the fever for print, un¬ 
less you are prepared to suffer as a victim to 
it all your life. It is a well-known fact that 
literary men are the most poorly paid of 
mortals; and yet when once a man has been 
admitted to the ranks of that noble army, he 
finds it well nigh impossible to fall out, no 
matter how enticing the inducements that 
lure him elsewhere. It is recorded of a writer 
on the Chicago Tribune that, although he has 
an income of $1,000 a month from the real 
estate he owns, he still keeps on with his 
duties as a reporter, going out in all sorts of 
weather to write up fires, murders, accidents 
and panics. 

Another man, a police reporter on a Brook¬ 
lyn daily, recently inherited a fortune of 
$ 100,000 through the death of an uncle in Eng¬ 
land. He lived like a prince, more or less, 
for a while, but couldn’t keep it up. Every 
time he took up a paper, the longing for the 
old work came back upon him. Finally, he 
had to give way to it, and is now happy again 
as "the scribe of the police courts.” 


The yearly subscription price of THE 
GOLDEN ARGOSY is $3.00. Eor $5.00 
we will send two copies, to separate ad¬ 
dresses if desired. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF IT. 

“What a happy life must be that of a fa¬ 
mous actor or actress! ” sighs some would-be 
Booth or Charlotte Cushman, “ To personate 
famous men and women, wear fine clothes, 
sway mimic courts, be sure of killing one’s 
adversary in battle, and, with it all, to taste 
the sweets of prolonged applause and cries of 
‘ Brava, brava!’” 

Yes, certainly, all this sounds very fascinat¬ 
ing, but we would ask our stage-struck young 
friends to give the check to their galloping 
imaginations for a moment, while they con¬ 
sider one side of the life, which has perhaps 
never before struck them. 

This is the monotony of the existence. 

The public, for instance, has a passion for 
seeing Mr. Booth in “ Hamlet,” so no matter 
how decidedly that gentleman would prefer 
to vary matters by appearing more frequently 
in some other of Shakespeare’s plays, nor how 
eager he may be to create a part in some new 
drama that has been brought to his notice, he 
must pay the penalty of success and repeat 
himself as the melancholy Dane, night after 
night, until it is a wonder that he does not go 
mad himself. 

Indeed, we have been assured by Mr. Booth’s 
own lips that this unvarying round is a ter¬ 
rible tax upon his health, to say nothing of his 
spirits. 

“ As for my friend, Mr. Jefferson,” he added, 
“ he has told me that some nights during his 
personation of Rip Yan Winkle, he has actu¬ 
ally feared for his reason.” 



MOSES PURNELL HANDY, 

Editor of the Philadelphia Daily News. 

One of the brightest and most successful 
of the new papers established in the last'few 
years is the Daily News of Philadelphia. It 
mainly owes its prosperity to its editor-in- 
chief, and his career, which we sketch this 
week for the readers of The Golden Argosy, 
has been a very varied and active one. En¬ 
terprising and energetic, with a keen scent for 
news, and a fondness for new ideas, Moses 
Purnell Handy is a typical American jour¬ 
nalist. t 

Mr. Handy comes of a family which has been 
prominent in Maryland for many generations. 
His father, the Rev. I. W. K. Handy, who was 
a Presbyterian minister, moved West, and 
lived in Warsaw, Osage County, Missouri, 
when his son was born, on the 14th of April, 
1847. Soon after 
this, however, 
he returned to 
the East, and 
settled in Dela¬ 
ware. Young 
Handy’s boy¬ 
hood was spent 
here, and he was 
educated at the 
Virginian Colle¬ 
giate Institute, 
at Portsmouth, 

Virginia. 

When he was 
seventeen years 
old, an uncle of¬ 
fered him a po- 
sition in the 
Baltimore post- 
office, or, if he 
preferred it, a 
course at some 
university. He 
declined both 
offers, and went 
to Richmond, to 
join his father 
and brother, 
running a Fede¬ 
ral blockade on 
the way. At Richmond he was conscripted 
into the Confederate army, and assigned to 
the staff of General Stevens, chief of engi- 
ness in Lee’s army. 

When the war came to an end. Handy found 
himself penniless at Richmond. He tried in 
vain to obtain employment on the daily papers 
of that city, and was glad to accept an offer 
from the Christian Observer, though the sal¬ 
ary paid him was only ten dollars a month, 
with board. 

Mr. Handy next transferred his services to 
the Richmond Dispatch. Here he soon estab¬ 
lished his reputation as one of the best news¬ 
paper reporters in the country. One of his 
most notable hits was a speech by Henry 
Wilson, which he reported correctly and com¬ 
pletely, using an abbreviated longhand sys¬ 
tem of his own. 

In 1872, when Grant and Greeley were the 
opposing candidates for the Presidency, Mr. 
Handy was editing the Dispatch L He also 
served as Richmond correspondent of several 
Northern papers, and as general manager, for 
the Southern States, of the American Press 
Association. 

The following year the Virginius affair, 
which created such a sensation at the time, 
proved a journalistic bonanza to Mr. Handy, 
who Avas the only newspaper correspondent 
to witness the surrender of the steamer to the 
United States authorities by the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment. 

Some of our readers may remember that a 
foul massacre of American citizens took place 
in Santiago de Cuba, and public indignation 
was wrought up to fever heat. Owing to this 
excitement, the government kept the time 
and place of the surrender a profound secret, 
and Mr. Handy was the only journalist who 
[•fathomed the mystery. 

This success brought him into national 
prominence, and soon afterward he was in¬ 
vited by Whitelaw Reid to join the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune. Mr. Handy 
accepted the offer, and while in this position 
he wrote up the remarkable women’s temper¬ 
ance crusade in Ohio, the centennial celebra¬ 
tion of Bunker Hill in 1875, and other notable 
occurrences. 

On the 1st of October, 1875, he gave up his 
connection with the Tribune to become editor- 
in-chief of the Richmond Enquirer. Here he 
took a prominent part in the public affairs of 
Virginia; and in 1876 he was appointed com¬ 
missioner from that State to the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. 


MOSES PURNELL HANDY. 


On arriving at Philadelphia he was at once 
offered an assistant editorship on the Phila¬ 
delphia Times. This he accepted, and soon 
afterwards went to Louisiana, where the in¬ 
terest of the unfortunate electoral disputes 
of that year cdhtered. His graphic reports of 
the struggle, which Avere signed Avith the in¬ 
itials “ M. P. H.”, attracted a great deal of at¬ 
tention. 

Toward the close of the year 1880, Mr. Handy 
became managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, and, as usual, success folloived his 
efforts. His wide acquaintance Avith jour¬ 
nalism and journalists enabled him to gather 
around him some of the best talent in the 
country. He worked hard himself, and greatly 
improved the Press, quadrupling its circula¬ 
tion within three years. 

Mr. Handy’s health gave way at this point, 
and lie spent 
several months 
in Europe. In 
the autumn of 
1884, after his re¬ 
turn to America, 
he conceived the 
idea of founding 
a neiv daily pa¬ 
per in Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The result of 
this was the 
D aily Neics. 
Several mem¬ 
bers of the 
Press’s staff 
joined Mr. 
Handy in the 
new venture, of 
which he is a 
large owner, 
and whose pol¬ 
icy he absolutely 
controls. It is a 
bright paper, 
with some orig- 
i n a 1 features, 
and has made a 
great success. 
The Weekly 
Neics has the distinction of being the cheap¬ 
est paper of its class in the world. 

Mr. Handy is a popular after-dinner speaker, 
and is prominent in Philadelphia society as 
president of the well-known Clover Club. 

R. H. Titherington. 


THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to de¬ 
cry politics, and dissuade young men from 
taking an interest in the subject. The poli¬ 
tical arena is described, by some who should 
know better, as a sea of filth, with which no 
honest man should contaminate himself. 

These assertions are neither true nor wise. 
What would be the result, if all honest men 
turned away from politics, and left the field 
to rascals? 

Politics means the science of governing 
States. It is not a vulgar and corrupt trade, 
but one of the highest and most important 
objects of human study. 

It is the privilege and the duty of every good 
citizen to take an active interest in the poli¬ 
tical questions of the day. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 

A holy act strengthens the inward holiness. It 
is a seed of life growing into more life. 

In great cities we learn to look the world in the 
face. We shake hands with stern realities.— Lona- 
fellow. 

You cannot serve the Devil without cost. What 
he demands and will haye is the purse as well as 
the person. 

The first idea a child should have of God is that 
of a great Father to whom he can tell his joys as 
well as his troubles. 

Deny it as we may, we are our brother’s keeper. 
We are bound to see that he receives no harm 
through our action. 

AVe generally say we do the best we can and leave 
the rest to God. We should rather leave all to God, 
and then do the best we can. 

Detekioration is not a pleasant subject for re¬ 
flection. To prevent it requires the utmost dili¬ 
gence and energy. The natural tendency is down¬ 
ward rather than upward. 

The good name of a father or mother is invalu¬ 
able. No child can be iustified in the doiugof any¬ 
thing which will tarnish it. The reputation is to lie 
handed down with all care to the generations to 
come. 

He is the greatest man who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution, who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully, and whose reliance on truth 
and virtue is the most unfaltering.— W. E. Chan- 
ning. 

Grecian children were taught to reverence and 
emulate the virtues of their ancestors. Our educa¬ 
tional forces are so wielded as to teach our children 
to admire most that which is foreign and fabulous 
and dead.— Garfield . 
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“THEN IF HE HAIN’T DONE NO WRONG, SOMETHIN’S KEEPIN’ HIM AWAY,” SAID BOB HUNTER TO MR. GOLD WIN THE BANKER. 


[This story commenced in No. 218.] 


By FRANK A. MUNSEY, 

Author of “Afloat in a Great City” “Under 
Fire” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 

FELIX MORTIMER AT THE BANK. 

11 /i)> AN I see Mr. Goldwin? ” said a boy to 
T. Scrubb, the morning after Her- 
X&j bert’s mysterious disappearance. 

“What is your name?” growled 

Scrubb. 

“Felix Mortimer,” answered the boy. 

“ And what do you want here? ” 

“I want to see Mr. Goldwin, as I said.” 
Scrubb shrugged his shoulders and looked 
sharply at young Mortimer. 

“ Mr. Goldwin is busy,” he replied, discourte¬ 
ously. 

“ Very well, I will wait,” said Felix; and he 
seated himself in a chair in the outer office. 

In a little while Mr. Goldwin came out of 
his private room, and, seeingyoung Mortimer 
these, recognized him. 

“ Good morning, young man,” said he, 
kindly. 

“ Good morning,” returned Felix, deferen¬ 
tially. 

“ Have you come to tell us what has become 
of young Randolph? ” asked the banker. 

“I don’t understand you,” said Felix, inno¬ 
cently. “I came because you asked me to do 


feigning surprise. 

"No, he hasn’t come here to-day.” 

“ What do you imagine is the trouble? ” 

" I do not know, unless, like so many other 


boys, he has got tired of the work, and has left 
it for some other position.” 

“ That may be, and now you speak of it, I 
remember he said, the morning we were all 
waiting to see you, that if he failed to get this 
place he had another position in view that he 
could get, and that it would pay him five dol¬ 
lars a week.” 

Young Mortimer told this falsehood with the 
ease of a veteran. His manner could not have 
been more impressive had he been telling the 
truth. 

“ Five dollars a week! ” exclaimed Mr. Gold¬ 
win. “ And he came here for three. I don’t 
see what his motive was in doing that.” 

“ Perhaps he had a motive,” suggested 
Mortimer. 

“ I don’t understand you,” replied the 
banker. 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What do you mean? Do you know any¬ 
thing about him?” pursued Mr. Goldwin, his 
suspicions aroused. 

“No, sir—er—not much.” 

“ Speak up, young man. Tell me what you 
know about this young Vermonter.” 

“Vermonter? ” repeated Felix, with a rising 
inflection; and he smiled suggestively. • 

“ Yes, Vermonter. Do you know anything 
to the contrary? ” 

“You know 1 1 ._ 

sition, Mr. Goldwin,_ 

your question. I hope you will excuse me.’ 

“I appreciate your sense of honor, young 
man,” said Mr. Goldwin; “but it is to my 
interest to know the facts. If there is any¬ 
thing against him, I should be informed of 
it. Tell me what you know, and you will lose 
nothing by doing so.” 

With apparent reluctance, Felix yielded to 
the persuasion, and said: 

“ I was on Broadway with a friend of mine, 
at the close of business hours, the day that 
you hired this young fellow. We were walk¬ 
ing along by the Herald building when he 
came up Broadway and-stopped to read the 
news on the Telegram bulletin board. 

“I said to my friend, with surprise, ‘There 
j is the fellow that I told you about—the one 
j that beat me this morning in getting the 
I position at Goldwin & Scrubb’s.’ 


“ He looked at 
* Why, you told r 
from Vermont.’ 

“ ‘ So he is,’ I replied. * See, he has his valise 
with him now.’ 

“ * Stuff,’ said he. ‘ I know him well. That 
was a clever dodge, to play the country act.’ 

“ I protested, but he convinced me that he 
was right. He is in a lawyer’s office, so he 
has to be in court more or less, and he said 
he saw him up before Judge Duffy only a few 
days ago, charged with stealing a pocket- 
book. The suspicion was strong against him, 
but there wasn't proof enough to fix the theft, 
upon him. The Court came near sending 
him to the Island, though, for he had been 
arrested twice before, so my friend said.” 

“The young villain! ” said the banker, when 
Felix had finished this black falsehood, which 
he told so glibly, and with such seeming re¬ 
luctance, that Mr. Goldwin accepted it as all 
truth. “ I am sorry I ever took him into my 
office,” he continued. “ I must have the 
bank carefully looked over, to see if he mis¬ 
appropriated anything, as he very likely did.” 

Felix said nothing, but seemed to look sorry 
for Herbert. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Goldwin, after a pause, “ is 
it too late to get you? ” 

“I don’t !know,” answered Mortimer, hesi¬ 
tatingly. “ I would like to work for you, but 
would not feel right to take'the position away 
from this Vermonter.” 

Felix laid a special stress upon the word 
“Vermonter.” 

“Take it away from him!” replied the 
banker, scornfully. “He cannot enter this 
bank again.” 

“But you see I would feel that I am the 
means of keeping him out of the position. 
You wouldn’t have known about his deception 
if I hadn’t told you.” 

Felix now used the word “deception” 
flippantly, and with no further apparent 
apology for applying it to our hero. 

“ That is all right,” replied Mr. Goldwin; “ I 
am glad to see you sensitive about injuring 
I another. It is much to your credit that you 
feel as you do about it.” 

“Thank you,” was the modest reply. 
1 “ Then if you think it would look right, and 


you really want me, I will take the position.” 

“ Of course we can get hundreds and 
thousands of boys, but I have takfn a liking 
to you. When can you commence? ” 

I can commence this morning, if you wish 
me to,” said Felix. 

“ Very well, I wish you would—er, that is if 
you feel able. I notice your face is swollen, 
and perhaps you are not feeling able to do 


“Oh, that will not bother me,” replied 
Mortimer, coolly. “I had a tooth filled 
yesterday, and have got cold in my jaw.” 

“ You must suffer with it. It is swollen 
badly and looks red and angry," said the 
banker, sympathetically. 

“ It does hurt a good deal, but will not 
trouble me about my work.” 

“ It looks as if the skin had been injured- 
more like a bruise, as if you had received a 
heavy blow on yc ur jaw,” said Mr. Goldwin, 
examining the swelling more closely. 

Felix colored perceptibly, but immediately 
rallied, and said the poulticing had given it 
that appearance. 

Could Mr. Goldwin have known the truth 
about this injured jaw, he would have been 
paralized at the bold falsehood of the young 
villain before him. 

He had succeeded admirably in blackening 
our young hero’s reputation. 

Mr. Goldwin now looked upon Herbert with 
ill favor, and even disgust. 

And this change was" all caused by the cun¬ 
ning and falsehoods of young Mortimer. 

He had poisoned Mr. Goldwin’s mind, and 
thus succeeded in establishing himself in the 
banker’s good opinion and securing the 
coveted position. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BOB PENETRATING THE MYSTERY. 

FT NOTHER boy?” said Scrubb, in lits 
O characteristic manner. His tone was 
f||I insolent. 

L ‘' Mr. Goldwin looked at him sharply 
for a moment. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, emphatically. 

“What has become of your pet?” sneered 
Scrubb. 
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“It is not your business, sir, to trouble your¬ 
self about my pets,” retorted the senior part¬ 
ner. 

“No—oh, no; I forgot,” drawled this hard- 
faced man, sarcastically. “You must forgive 
ine, sir.” And he prolonged his words, ex¬ 
pressive of his insincerity. 

Mr. Goldwin’s face flushed with indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ Why did I ever take that miserable cur 
into partnership with me?’’said he to him¬ 
self, as Scrubb passed from his presence with 
a contemptible expression on his hard face. 
"But he did not show this mean, grinding 
spirit when he worked for me as a clerk. On 
the contrary, he couldn’t do enough for me; 
and it was this unusual interest he took in 
my affairs that prompted me to make him a 
partner. 

“Ah, that was a fatal move,” sighed Mr. 
Goldwin, thoughtfully. 

Presently Scrubb stepped to the door, and 
said: “Here is another of your friends who 
wants to see you.” 

Mr. Goldwin scowled. Scrubb’s manner 
was irritating. The latter smiled—a hard, ex¬ 
asperating smile, merely a parting of his thin, 
pinched lips, through which an irregular set 
of teeth gleamed. 

There was something cold and clammy 
about this man’s manner that would make 
one shudder. 

Mr. Goldwin felt this to be so as he had 
never felt it before. 

“Tell him to come in,” said the banker, 
nettled at Scrubb’s insulting way of announc¬ 
ing a boy—he supposed him to be a boy, frpm 
the word another, upon which the junior part¬ 
ner rang his sarcasm. 

The door opened, and Bob Hunter stepped 
into Mr. Goldwin’s presence. If he had only 
had a bundle of newspapers under his arm, 
he would have felt quite at home; but, as he 
had nothing of the Kind, he was a trifle em¬ 
barrassed. 

“ What do you want here? ” asked Mr. Gold¬ 
win, more sharply than was his wont. 

“ I come down, sir, to see if you can tell me 
anything about Herbert Randolph.” 

“ What do you want to know about him?” 

“I want to know where he is. He hain’t 
shown up not sence last night.” 

“ Was lie.a friend of yours?” 

“ Yes, sir, me and him roomed together.” 

“ You and he roomed together? 7 * repeated 
the banker, as if he doubted Bob’s word. 

“That’s what I said, sir,” answered the 
newsboy, showing his dislike of the insinu¬ 
ation against his truthfulness. 

“ I am airaid you are inclined to be stuffy, 
young man,” replied Mr. Goldwin. “ I am 
unable, however, to give you the information 
you seek.” 

“ You don’t know where he is, then? ” 

“ No, I have not seen him since he left here 
fast night.” 

“ Do you know why.he is stayin’ away? ” 

“ Certainly I do not.” 

“Done nothin’ wrong, I s’pose?” queried 
Bob. 

“ I have not fixed any wrong upon him 
• yet.” 

“ Then, if he hain’t done no wrong, some¬ 
thin’s keepin’ him away.” 

“ He may have a motive in staying away,” 
said the banker, becoming interested in Bob’s 
keen manner. 

“ What do you s’pose his motive is? ” 

“ That I cannot tell.” 

“ Foul play, that’s what I think.” 

“ Nonsense, boy.” 

“ I don’t think there’s no nonsense about it. 
I know he wouldn’t light out jest for fun, not 
much. Herbert Randolph wasn’t no such a 
feller. He didn’t have no money, ’n’ be had to 
work. Me an’ him had a room together, as I 
said, an’ his things are in the room now.” 

“When did you see him last?” said Mr. 
Goldwin. 

Bob explained all about Herbert’s disap¬ 
pearance, but was careful to say nothing 
about his suspicions pointing to Felix Morti¬ 
mer. He saw the latter in tbe outer office as 
be entered, and he thought policy bade him 
keep his suspicions to himself for the present. 

" You tell a straightforward story, my boy,” 
said Mr. Goldwin, “ but I cannot think there 
has been any foul play. In fact, I have heard 
something against this young Randolph that 
makes me distrust him. Were it not for this, 
I should feel more interest in your story, and 
would do all in my power to try and And him.” 

“I don’t believe there’s nothing against 
him. He’s an honest boy, if I know one when 
I see him. He liked you and his work, and 
them that speaks against him is dishonest 
themselves. That’s what I think about it.” 

“ But that is only your opinion. Certainly 
he does not appear in a favorable light at the 
present time.” 

Presently Bob departed from the bank. He 
had learned all he expected, and even more. 
He knew now that Felix Mortimer was in 
Herbert’s place, that Mr. Goldwin had been 
influenced against his friend, by what he be¬ 
lieved to be falsehoods, and that Herbert’s 
whereabouts was as much a mystery at the 
bank as to himself. 

These facts pointed suspiciously to Felix 
Mortimer. Who else could want to get Her¬ 
bert out of the way? Bob argued. Having 
thus settled the matter in his own mind, he 
was ready to commence testing his theories. 

“ Tom Flannery,” said Bob, when he had re- 
rurned from Wall Street, “I’ve struck the 
trail.” 

“ No, you hain’t. Bob, not so quick as this? 
said Tom, with surprise. 

Bob explained what he had learned at the 
bank. 

“Now,” said he, “I want you, Tom, to look 
out for my business to-night. Get some kid 
to help you, and mind you see he does his 
work right.” 

“ What you goin’ to do. Bob?” 

“ I’m goin’ to lay round Wall Street till that 
Mortimer feller comes outer the bank, then 
I’m goin’ to lay for him.” 

“ What do yer mean? You hain’t goin’ to 
knock him out, are you, Bob? ” 

“Shucks, Tom, you'wouldn’t make no kind 
of a detective. Of course I wouldn’t do that. 
Why, that would spoil the whole game.” 

“ Well, then, what are you goin’ to do? ” 


Why, I’ll do just as any detective would— 
follow him, of course.” 

“ Is that the way they do it, Bob?” 

“ Some of ’em do, when they have a case 
like this one.” 

“ This is a gosh-flred hard one, hain’t it, 
Bob?” 

“ Well, ’tain’t no boy’s ploy—not a case like 
this one.” 

“So you’re goin’ to foller him? I wish I 
could go with you, Bob.” 

“But you see, you must sell papers. I’ll 
want you to help me later, when I get the 
case well worked up.” 

“ It’ll be too big for one detective then, I 


That’s the idea, Tom. Then I’ll call you 
in,” said Bob, with the swell of a professional. 

“I wish ’twas all worked up. Bob, so 
rou’d want to call me in now, as you call it. 
It’ll be excitin’, won’t it? ” 

“ Well, I should think it would, before we 
get through with it.” 

“Say, Bob, will there be any flghtin’?” 
asked Tom, eagerly. He was already ex¬ 
cited over the prospects. 

“Can’t say that now—hain’t got the case 
worked up enough to tell. ’Tain’t professional 
to say ioo much about a case. None of the 
detectives does it, and why should I? That’s 
what I want to know, Tom Flannery? ” 

“ Well, you shouldn’t, Bob, if the rest doesn’t 
do it.” 

“ Of course not. _ It’s no use to be a de- 


into anything like this. ’Tain’t often, you 
know, Tom, when a feller gets a real genuine 
case like this one. Why, plenty er boys 
might make believe they had eases, but 
they’d be baby cases—only baby cases, Tom 
Flannery, when you’d compare ’em with this 
one—a real professional case.” 

“ I don’t blame you for bein’ proud. Bob,” 
said Tom, admiringly. “I only wish I had 
such a case.” . 

“ Why, you’ve got it now; you’re on it with 
~ie, hain’t you? Don’t you be silly now, Tom. 
You’ll get all you want before you get 
through with this case; an’, when it’s all 
published in the papers, your name will be 
printed with mine.” 

“ Gewhittakerl ” exclaimed Tom; “ I didn’t 
think of that before. Will our names really 
be printed, Bob? ” 

“Why, of course they will. Detectives’ 
names are always printed, hain’t they? You 
make me tired, Tom Flannery. I should 
think you’d know better. Don’t make your¬ 
self so redickerlous by askin’ anymore ques¬ 
tions like that. But just you tend to busi¬ 
ness, and you’ll get all the glory you want- 
professional glory, too.” 

“It’ll beat jumpin’ off the Brooklyn Bridge, 
won’t it?” said Tom. 

_ “ Well, if you ain’t an idiot, Tom Flannery, 
I never saw one. To think of comparin’ a 
detective with some fool that wants cheap 
notoriety like that I You just wait till you see 
your name in big letters in the papers along 
with mine. It’ll be Bob Hunter and Tom 
Flannery.” 

Tom’s eyes bulged out with pride at the 
prospect. He had never before realized so 
fully his own importance. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BOB ASSUMES A DISGUISE. 

lTt T the close, of business hours, Felix 

LA Mortimer sauntered up Broadway 

m\ with something of an air of triumph 
about him. His jaw was still swollen, 
and doubtless pained him not a little. 

Another boy passed up Broadway at the 
same time, and only a little way behind Mor¬ 
timer. 

Bob Hunter was his name, and he managed 
to keep the same distance between himself 
and young Mortimer. 

He was shadowing him. 

Of course, Mortimer knew nothing of this. 
In fact, he-did not know such a boy as Bob 
Hunter existed. 

At the post office, Felix Mortimer turned 
into Park Row. He stopped and read the 
bulletins at the Mail and Express office. Then 
he bought an evening paper, and, standing 
on the steps of the World office, looked it 
over hastily. 

Now he moved on up Publisher’s Row, pass¬ 
ing the Times, the Tribune, and the Sun 
buildings, and walked along Chatham Street. 

Presently he emerged into the Bowery. Now 
he walked more rapidly than he had been 
doing, so that Bob had to quicken his pace 
to keep him in sight. 

At the corner of Pell Street and the Bowery 
he met a young man who seemed to be wait¬ 
ing for him. 

I’ve been hanging round here for ’most 
half an hour,” said he, as if displeased. 

“I’m here on time,” replied Felix; “just 
half past five. Come, let’s have a glass of 


beer.’ 

Peter Smartweed was the name of this 
young fellow, as Bob afterwards found out. 

When Felix and his friend passed into the 
drinking saloon. Bob followed them as far as 
the door; then he turned back, and sought 
the disguise of a bootblack. 

A young knight of the! brush stood near by, 
with his blacking box slung over his shoul¬ 
der. 

Bob arranged with him for the use of it for 
a few moments, promising to pay over to him 
all the proceeds he made by the use of it. He 
also exchanged his own hat for the cap the 
boy had on, and with this head gear pulled 
down over the left side of his face, the ap¬ 
pearance of Bob Hunter was much changed. 

His accustomed step, quick, firm, and ex¬ 
pressive, was changed to that of the nerve¬ 
less, aimless boy—a sort of shuffle. 

Thus disguised, he approached Felix Morti¬ 
mer and his companion, who were sitting at 
a table, with a partially filled schooner of beer 
before each of them. 

“ Shine? shine, boss? ” said Bob, in a strange 
voice. 

No response was made by the convivial 
youths. 

“ Two for five! ” continued Bob, persistently. 
“Two reg’lar patent leathers for only five 
cents! ” 


Peter looked at his boots. They were muddy. 
Then he argued with himself that Felix had 
paid for the beer, so it seemed to him that he 
could not even-up the score with his friend in 
any less expensive way than by paying for the 
shines. 

“ Do you mean you will give lis both a shine 
for five cents? ” said Peter. 

“ Yes,” drawled Bob, lazily. 

" Well, see that they are good ones, now, or 
I’ll not pay you a cent.” 

Bob commenced work on the shoes very 
leisurely. He seemed the embodiment of stu¬ 
pidity, and blundered along in every way pos¬ 
sible to prolong the time. 

“ How would you like to climb down, Mort, 
and shine shoes for a living? ” said Peter 
Smartweed, jokingly. t 

He called young Mortimer Mort, for short. 

“ Perhaps I wouldn’t mind it if I was as 
stupid as the kid fumbling around your shoes 
seems to be,” replied Felix, in a more serious 
mood than his companion. 

“ Well, I think you looked even more stupid 
than this young Arab last night, when you 
lay stretched upon the floor.” 

‘ Well, I guess you would have felt stupid, 
too, If you nad got such a dip as I did,” re¬ 
torted Felix, as he nursed his swollen jaw 
with his hand. 

“It was a stunning blow, for a fact. John 
L. Sullivan couldn’t have done it neater. I 
didn’t think, Mort, that that young country¬ 
man could hit such a clip, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t; and 1 m mighty sure you 
don’t realize now what a stinging blow he hit 
me. You talk about it as if it didn’t amount 
to much. Well, all I’ve got to say is, I don’t 
want to see you mauled so, but I wish you 
knew how good it felt to be floored the way I 
— as.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Peter; “ I don’t want 
any of it. But you looked so comical, as you 
fell sprawling, that, I couldn’t help laughing. 
I believe I would have laughed if you had 
been killed.” 

Bob Hunter’s ears were now wide open. 

" I couldn’t see anything to laugh about,’ 
said Felix, bitterly. 

“ That isn’tvery strange, either. You natu¬ 
rally wouldn’t, under the circumstances,’ 
laughed young Smartweed. 

“Come, now, let up,” said Felix. “Your 
turn may come yet.” 

“ I expect it will, if this young farmer ever 
gets after me.” 

“ But you don’t expect him to get out, do 
you?” 

“ I hadn’t thought much about it. My part 
of the programme was to get him into old 
Gunwagner’s den, and I did it without any ac¬ 
cident.” 

Felix looked hard at his companion. He 
knew the last part of this sentence was a sar¬ 
castic thrust at him. 

Bob grew excited, and found it difficult to 
restrain himself. He felt certain now that 
these two young villains were talking about 
his friend Herbert Randolph. 

“ No accident would have happened to me, 
either, if he hadn’t hit me unawares,” pro¬ 
tested young Mortimer, with a bit of sourness 
about his manner. “ I allow I could get away 
with him in a fair fight.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t, Mort; he is too much 
for you. I could see that in a minute, by the 
way he handled himself.” 

Young Mortimer’s face flushed. He didn’t 
like the comparison. 

“ Well, he won’t bother me again very soon,” 
said he, vindictively. 

“Didn’t they tumble to anything crooked 
at the bank ? ” asked Peter, after a few 
moments’ serious thought. 

“No.” 

“ I don’t see why. The circumstances look 
suspicious.” 

“Well, they didn’t suspect the truth.” 

“ You’re in luck, then, that is all I have to 
say.” • 

“ I shall be, you mean, when we get him out 
of the way.” 

“ He seems to be pretty well out of your 
way now.” 

“But that won’t last forever. He must be 
got out of New York, that’s all. Old Gun- 
wagner will not keep him round very long, 
you may be sure of that.” 

“You don’t know how to shine a shoe,” 
growled Smartweed to our young detective. 
“See the blacking you have put on the 
upper ! Wipe it off, I say; at once, too.” 

Bob’s blood boiled with indignation, and he 
was about to reply sharply, when he remem¬ 
bered that he was now acting the detective, 
and so he said: 

“All right, boss; I’ll fix it fer yer;” and he 
removed the superfluous blacking with 
great care. There was no longer any doubt 
in his mind about Herbert being a prisoner. 
He was satisfied that his friend was in the 
cluches of old Gunwagner, and he knew from 
the conversation that he was in danger of 
being lost forever to New York and to his 
friends. 

The situation was an alarming one. Bob 
pictured vividly the worst possibilities of our 
hero’s fate. 

Presently, after young Smartweed had 
lighted a cigarette and taken a few puffs, he 
said, absentmindedly: 

“ So you are going to send him away from 
New York? ” 

“ Of course, you don’t s’pose we would be 
very safe with him here, do you?” replied 
Mortimer.' 

“Safe enough, so long as he is in old Gun¬ 
wagner’s cell. But what is to be done with 
him? Send him back to Vermont? ” 

"Not much; he won’t go there unless he 
escapes.” 

“It’s rough on the fellow, Mort, to run him 
off to sea, or to make him a prisoner in the 
bottom of a coal barge or canal boat. But 
that is what he is likely to get from that old 
shark,” said Peter Smartweed, meaning 
Gunwagner. 

“ Don’t you get. soft-hearted now,” replied 
Felix, in a hard voice.' 

“ I’m not soft-hearted, Mort, and you know 
it, but I don’t like this business, any way.” 

“ What did you go into it for, then? ” 

“What do we do anything for? I thought, 
from what you said, that he was a coarse 


young countryman. But he don’t seem like 
it. In fact I believe he is too nice a fellow to 
be ruined for life.” 

“ Perhaps you’d better get him out then,” 
said Mortimer, sarcastically. 

“You talk like a fool,” replied Smartweed, 
testily. 

“ So do you,” retorted his companion, firing 
up; and he nursed his aching jaw as if to 
lend emphasis to his remarks. These ex¬ 
plosions suddenly ended the discussion, and 
as soon as their shoes were polished, the two 
young villains left the saloon. Mortimer 
turned up the Bowery, and Smartweed passed 
into a side street going towards Broadway. 

Bob readily dropped his assumed character 
of bootblack, and quickly started in pursuit 
of Felix Mortimer. 

The latter went directly home, where he re¬ 
mained for nearly an hour. At the end of 
this time, he emerged from the house, much 
to the young detective’s relief. He had 
waited outside all this time, patiently watch¬ 
ing for Felix’s reappearance. 

Though cold and hungry. Bob could not 
afford to give up the chase long enough even 
to get a bit of lunch. 

He had made wonderful progress so far in 
his detective work, and he felt, as he had a 
right to feel, highly elated over his discov- 
~ries. 

Now he was shadowing young Mortimer 
again. Down the Bowery they went till they 
came to a side street in a disreputable local¬ 
ity. Here they turned towards the East River, 
and presently Felix Mortimer left the side¬ 
walk and disappeared within the door of an 
old building. 

“ So. this is Gunwagner’s, is it?” said Bob 
to himself. “ At least I s’pose ’tis, from what 
them fellers said—Gunwagner—yes, that’s 
the name. 

“ Well, this may not be it, but I’m pretty 
sure it is,”, he continued, reasoning over the 
problem. 

After fixing the house and its locality se¬ 
curely in his mind, and after having waited 
till he satisfied himself that Mortimer in¬ 
tended remaining there for a time, he made 
a lively trip to City Hall Park, where he joined 
young Flannery. 

“ Well, Bob, have you struck anything? ” 
said Tom, instantly, and with much more 
than a passing interest. 

“Yes; I’ve struck it rich—reg’lar detective 
style, I tell you, Tom,” said Bob, with pride 
and enthusiasm. And then he briefly related 
all his discoveries. 

“ Nobody could er worked the business like 
you. Bob,” said Tom, admiringly. 

“ Well, I did throw a little style into it, I 
think myself,” replied Bob. “But,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ there’s no time now for talking the 
matter over. We’ve got some work to do. 
I’ve got the place located, and I want you to 
go with me now, and see what we can do.” 

Within five minutes the two boys were on 
their way to Christopher Gunwagner’s, and 
as they passed hurriedly along the streets 
they formed a hasty plan for immediate action 
—a plan cunningly devised for outwitting this 
miserable old fence and his villainous com¬ 
panions. 

(To he continued.)'. 
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HOW A RAILROAD TRAIN RAN AWAY. 

That other things than boys and horses 
sometimes run away is proved by the follow¬ 
ing incident, related by the Baltimore Ameri¬ 
can as having occurred on the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad not long since: 

As the North bound passenger train No. 2 
was nearing Buchanan, a station this side of 
Roanoke, Va., about five o’clock, some one 
noticed that the hose attached to the air¬ 
brakes was leaking. The cars were stopped, 
and the entire crew left the train for the pur¬ 
pose of repairing the leak, leaving on board 
the passengers, the express messenger, the 
postal clerk and the newsboy. The brakeman 
was sent back to flag a freight that was com¬ 
ing in the rear. The freight soon made its 
appearance; and not having been notified in 
time to stop on the heavy down grade, plunged 
into the hindmost car of the passenger train, 
which was a Pullman, wrecking the greater 
part of it, and badly injuring the rest of the 

The concussion was so great that the throt¬ 
tle valve of the passenger engine was thrown 
wide open, and its train leaped forvv ird with 
a speed of over a mile a minute. So sud¬ 
den was the start that the crew was unable to 
board. The wildcat train ran at a fearful rate 
of speed until the steam became exhausted, 
when it came to a standstill about fifteen 
miles from the place of the collision. 

During its flight the passengers were thrown 
about in their seats, and were almost wild 
with terror. Apprehending that some south¬ 
bound train might collide with the. runaway 
after it had stopped, all the passengers left 
the cars, and built fires in the fields to await 
the freight, which they thought would bring 
up the crew of their train. After the lapse of 
over an hour the rear train hove in sight, and 
the passenger engineer and fireman were 
soon at their places. The brakeman, who 
had been sent, back to flag the freight, no 
sooner saw that a collision was inevitable 
than he struck for the woods, and has not yet. 
turned up. Several of the passengers received 
severe bruises, but no one was seriously in¬ 
jured by the collision. 


NO STONE THROWING THERE. 

There i s a man living near Grand Street and the 
Bowery, New York, who is at present thumping his 
brain over the invention of a glass roof for that 
city. It is intended to cover the whole of Manhat¬ 
tan Island, and.to keep out rain, snow, heat and 
cold. We suppose there will be windows at inter¬ 
vals for ventilating purposes, which will create a 
new office for politicians to fight for—literally that 
of wire-puller to the Gothamites. 
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WORK I 

Work ye then while yet tis day. 

Work, ye Christiana, while ye may ; 

Work for all that’s great and good, 

Working for your daily food. 

Working while the golden hours. 

Health, and strength, and youth are yours. 


[This story commenced m No. 209.] 
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By OLIVER OPTIC, 

Author of " The Boat Club Stories” "Young 
Arnenca Abroad Series.” “Upward 

and Onward Series,” etc. . 

CHAPTER XXX. 

AN EXPEDITION TO THE CASTLE. 
rURRAH! Hurrah!” shouted Mr. 
Bunse, as he drew forth the tin case, 
and held it up in the air. “Glory! 
. Glory!” 

“I hoped we should find it, sir; but I can’t 
say I expected to And .it,” replied Clipper, 
delighted beyond measure at the result of the 
search. 

"Isn’t it surprising what blunders such 
scoundrels make? ” exclaimed Mr. Bunse, as 
he took off the cover of the case. “ But Gay- 
broon drinks so much whisky that he can’t 
know what he is about most of the time. An 
honest man could hardly have been so stupid 
as to leave such a document here in his 
shanty! They say: ‘Murder will out!’ and I 
believe it now.” 

The hotel-keeper drew from the case a 
musty, stained and crumpled manuscript. It 
looked as though it contained a dozen of 
sheets of paper. It had evidently been wet, 
though it was how dry,-and did not seem to 
be much injured. It must have been left on 
the shore, and the paper dried in the case be¬ 
fore it was found. 

“ Take it, Clipper; it belongs to you,” said 
Mr. Bunse, as he put the tin case back into 
the valise, which he placed where he had 
found it in the berth.' 

“ I don’t think we have any more business 
here,” added the young hunter, as he put the 
statement into his pocket, though not till he 
had glanced at the first page, and satisfied 
himself that the document was the one for 
which he had been looking. 

“ What a lucky thought it was on your part, 
my dear boy, to come over here just at this 
time! ” exclaimed Mr. Bunse, as he left the 
shanty. 

“ I knew that our return would make some 
difference in the plans, of Mr. Gaybroon. He 
and Fordy have gone over to Camp Buckram 
for some reason. When 4 I saw them in the 
boat I thought it was the best time in the 
world to come over here. As soon as Buck 
told his story, I knew that Mr. Gaybroon had 
found this statement.” 

“ What do you suppose they want at our. 
camp?” asked the hotel-keeper, as they 
entered the woods in the rear of the camp. 

“ I think they wanted to sea either Buck or 
me. They haven’t let Buck know what they 
have been doing.” 

“ It was stupid for them to fall out with 
him.” 

“ But they could not let him know what they 
were about. Mr. Gaybroon must have told 
Fordy some kind of a story to account for 
it.” 

“ But Fordy must have read the paper.” 

“I don’t believe he has, if his father ascer¬ 
tained what was in it in the beginning. But 
we can tell better about it when we have seen 
what is in the document.” 

“ They must know that Buck had some kind 
of a story to tell; and they were stupid not to 
get him out of the way before we got back,” 
added Mr. Bunse. “Perhaps Mr. Gaybroon 
wants to see you, Clipper.” 

“ At any rate he did not find the box in the 
place where the paper stated it to be. Buck 
says they have been digging, and they must 
have been looking for the box since they 
found the statement. The more I think of it 
the surer I feel that they haven’t found it,” 
said Clipper. 

“ Let us hope they have not. I am more 
anxious to know what is in that paper than I 
am to eat my dinner, though I am as hungry 
as a wolf.” 

“ I think we had better not tell our fellows 
what we have been doing, or let them know 
anything about this business,” suggested 
Clipper. 

"You are quite right, my boy; we will keep 
the whole thing to ourselves. After dinner 
we will go up to the castle on the hill; and 
then we can ascertain exactly what has been 
. done. Very likely we shall have a visit from 
Fordy and his father,” replied Mr. Bunse. 

" Since we have found the paper, I don’t 
care a straw for them. When I realized that 
it was in the hands of Mr. Gaybroon, I was in 
despair. I am happy now.” 

“ But you must not suppose Mr. Gaybroon 
will let this matter pass without a desperate 
effort to prevent you from exposing him. It 
is a matter of more than life and death to 
him. If he dared to fire a gun, I have no 
doubt he would shoot y“ou,” said Mr. Bunse, 
very seriously. 

“I wonder if he suspected who my father 
was? He and Fordy have done their best to 
persecute me since they came up here this 
summer,” added Clipper, musing. 

“ If he suspected you they would not have 
quarreled with you. From what Buck said, I 
judge the first intimation they had of the 
truth was when they got the tin case.” 

“ I was trying to explain why they have been 
down upon me so hard,” replied Clipper. 
“ But it is no use to guess about the case; we 
shall soon know all about it.” 

Clipper said this as they reached the river. 
The boat was put into the water, and Clipper 
pulled out into the stream. The visitors 
were just leaving Camp Buckram, and Clipper 
lay on his oars until they had gone around 
the point, for he did not care to meet them 
then. 


“ There are only two in the boat,” said the 
hotel-keeper. “ I wonder what they wanted? ” 
“ They either wanted Buck or me. Very 
likely Buck would not go back to the shanty 
with them; and I am sure our fellows would 
stand by him,” added Clipper, as he gave 
way with his oars. 

The boat from the shanty camp had passed 
around the point, and Mr. Gaybroon could not 
see the craft that was coming down the 
stream. 

Suddenly the whole party on the shore in 
front of the cabin rushed into it. It was plain 
that Stilt had called them to dinner, and the 
half famished excursionists had lost no time 
in getting to the table. The visitors to the 
shanty drew up the boat, and hastened to the 
cabin. 

“Here is Clipper!” shouted Tom Little. 
“ Mr. Gaybroon and Fordy came over to pay 
their respects to you, brave Nimrod of the 
hills.” 

“Did he want to see me?” asked Clipper, 
deeply interested. 

“ He and Fordy want to apologize for treat¬ 
ing you so shabbily,” added Tom. “ At least 
the father said they did, and the son did not 
deny^t. Mr. Gaybroon said they had been 
thinking over the events of the few day before 
we went away, and they had agreed that they 
were altogether too hard upon you. I can’t 
see what has come over them. I never heard 
of such a thing as Mr. Gaybroon apologizing 
to any one, no matter how badly he had used 
him.” 

Clipper looked at Mr. Bunse, very signifi¬ 
cantly; but neither of them offered any 
explanatidn of the conduct of the visitors. 

I think he meant it, for he apologized to 
me, and so did Fordy,” said Buck Ward. 
“ They wanted me to go back to the shanty 
with them.” 

“Why didn’t you go?” asked the young 
hunter. 

“ They have treated me meaner than dirt 
pie. I did their dirty work for them because 
I hadn’t money enough to pay my way; but 
when they kicked me out of the camp, I 
couldn’t stand that. I don’t want anything 
more to do with them.” 

" Buck has reformed, and we will see him 
through,” laughed Tom. 

A great deal was said about the change in 
the manners of Mr. Gaybroon and his son 
during the dinner. No one asked Clipper 
where he had been during the visit of the 
shantyites; and it was generally believed that 
he had taken himself out of the way because 
he did not care to meet the visitors. 

After dinner Mr. Bunse told Perry that he 
was going up to the castle on the hill with 
Clipper, and he thought his son had better 
rest after the exciting events of the excursion. 
In fact, the whole party were disposed to be 
quiet, and no one offered tp join them. 

“ I shall keep your father up at tho castle 
—or night. Perry,” added Clipper. 

Pa is old enough to take care of himself, 
and I shall not worry about him if he does 
not come back to-night,” replied Perry. “ But 
what is going on, Clipper? Are you and my 
father getting up a conspiracy? ” 

“ Of course I want to go home to see how 
things are there, after an absence of a week, 
especially as Buck tells us that the Gaybroons 
have been spending some of their time up 
that way,” replied Clipper. 

The young hunter took his rifle, but he left 
his tent and camp stove at the cabin. He and 
Mr. Bunse embarked, and pulled out of the 
river. As soon as the boat reached the month 
of the river and passed the wooded point, 
Clipper discovered Mr. Gaybroon coming out 
of Peach Bay. Fordy was pulling the boat 
with all his might, and both father and son 
seemed, judging by their movements, to be 
much excited. 

“ What is the matter now? ” said Mr. Bunse, 
lightly, as he discovered the approaching 
boat. 

“Very likely the owner of the valise went to 
see if its contents were safe as soon as he got 
to the shanty. Of course he found the state¬ 
ment gone. That’s what’s the matter,” re¬ 
plied Clipper. “I can easily keep out of 
Fordy s way.” 

. fc st ™in yourself, my dear boy. We 
might as well face the music here as in any 
other place,’ replied the hotel-keeper, who 
rat h 0r to enjoy the prospect of a tilt 
ith the occupants of the other boat. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

A SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES. 

5S70RDY pulled with all his might, for he 
H/’ seemed to fear that Clipper would 
I® endeavor to keep out of his way; but 
‘ instead of doing so, the latter lay upon 
his oars, and allowed the pursuers to come 
alongside. 

“Clipper,” said Mr. Gaybroon, evidently 
struggling with his emotions, “ I went over to 
Flash River to see you.” 

“ I heard you were there, sir,” replied the 
hunter, respectfully. 

“ Since you have been away, I have carefully 
considered what has passed between Fordy 
and myself, on the one hand, and you, on the 
other, and I have come to the conclusion that 
we have been too hard upon you. I am sorry 
for it, and I ask your pardon.” 

“I say the same thing, Clipper,” added 
Fordy, though there was not a little of his 
former haughtiness in his manner. 

"I have no ill will against you, Mr. Gay¬ 
broon, or against Fordy,” replied Clipper, 
gently. “ I am as willing to be friends now 
as I was in-the first of it.” 

“ Then we will consider that matter settled, 
and I hope we shall be good friends in the 
future.” added Mr. Gaybroon. 

“It will not be my fault if we are not,” re¬ 
plied the hunter. “ I have been trying to 
make a man of myself, and I don’t want to 
quarrel with anybody.” 

“ There is one thing I want to talk over with 
yon, Clipper,” continued the ex-treasurer, 
trying to smile in the agitation that excited 
him. “I hear that, you are a very well 
educated young man; and. since your parents 
are both dead, it occurred to me that you 
might obtain a situation in Mendora, where I 
live.” 


I had not thought of leaving the wil¬ 
derness,” answered Clipper. “I am very 
well contented here.” 

“ But it is a great pity that a young man of 
your talent and ability should live alone in 
the woods, away from the advantages of 
society,” pleaded Mr. Gaybroon, in insinu¬ 
ating tones. “ It is time that you were doing 
something to make your fortune, and get 
settled in life.” 

“ I was thinking of that very thing myself,” 
added Mr. Bunse. “ It is a great pity for so 
good a boy as Clipper to waste his time in this 
savage life.” 

“It isn’t so savage but that you come here 
in the.summer from the cities,” said Clipper. 

“ It is a fine place to spend a few months in 
the summer; but it is the rest of the year that 
I was thinking of,” added the hotel-keeper. 
“ lou are almost alone here eiglft months of 
the year.” 

“ I dare say you don’t go to church every 
Sunday, Clipper,” suggested Mr. Gaybroon, 
who thought, doubtless, that this was a great 
hardship, though he never entered a place of 
worship from one year's end to the other. 

“ I havo been to meetings in tire school- 
house, fifteen miles from here,” replied 
Clipper. “ I should be very glad to go to church 
every Sunday, if I got the chance. But we 
are not heathen in the woods. My mother 
always gave me a Bible lesson every Sunday, 
and read sermons to me, so that I know what 
they are like.” 

“I should like to talk with you alone, 
Clipper, about this and some other matters,” 
said Mr. Gaybroon, glancing at the ex- 
jaftitor. 

“ I will see you to-morrow, sir, when I come 
down from the castle,” replied the hunter, 
looking at Mr. Bunse, as if to ascertain 
whether or not he approved of such an 
appointment. 

Couldn’t you go over to the shanty with 
me this afternoon? No time is as good as the 
present,” added the ex-treasurer, with what 
was intended for a winning smile. 

“Why do you wish to see me alone, Mr. 
Gaybroon? Mr. Bunse is a good friend of 
mine, and knows all about my affairs,” in¬ 
quired Clipper, thinking they were getting 
a little nearer the point. 

“ To be plain, I want to ask you some ques¬ 
tions about your mother that you may not 
like to answer before a third person. I think 
I was acquainted with your mother; and if 
she is the lady I think she was, I can tell you 
something that will be greatly to your 
advantage; in a word, something that may 
put you in possession of a handsome little 


property.” 

“ I will call a 


...at your camp to-morrow. I hope 

I shall be able to find a deer or two in the 
hills this afternoon. If I do I will take some 
venison to you,” replied the hunter. 

Mr. Gaybroon was very anxious to have the 
interview that afternoon; but Mr. Bunse and 
Clipper persisted that they had business up 
the lake, and could not possibly attend to the 
matter then. 

The ex-treasurer was plainly very much 
disappointed; but he finally said he would be 
at the shanty at ten the next forenoon. Clip¬ 
per resumed his oars, and in a few minutes 
more he was out of hearing of the other boat. 

“What do you make of that, Mr. Bunse?” 
asked Clipper, earnestly. “He didn’t say a 
word about the valise or the statement.” 

“ I expected a warm time of it with him, 
and I was prepared to see him and his son 
resort to violence. It looks as though Gay¬ 
broon.had hatched up some scheme to get out 
of the scrape,” replied the hotel-keeper. “ He 
used to be a cunning man, as we may learn 
from the paper. Of course, you will not meet 
him alone at his camp?” 

“ Why not? I am not afraid of him, though 
I think I shall keep my rifle in my hand while 
the talk is going on.” 

" You may be tempted or compelltd to shoot 
him, Clipper.” 

“ I don’t believe I shall, for he will not dare 
to touch me while I have the shooter in my 
hand.” 

“But you may fall into some trap set for 
you. Don’t you see that the man has motive 
enough to murder you? You hold his rep¬ 
utation and his fortune in the hollow of your 
hand,” added Mr. Bunse, with energy. He 
means to buy you off, if he can: and if he 
can’t, he will do the next thing; and what that 
may be I don’t know.” 

“I don’t feel a bit worried about what he 
may do, how that I have the paper in my 
pocket. Isn’t it very strange he didn’t say 
anything about the tin box? ” 

“ Very likely he has not discovered his loss 
yet. He went over to Camp Buckram to see 
you. On the whole, I don’t believe he knows 
the statement is not in his valise at this 
moment. He could not have seen us going to 
the shanty, could he?” continued Mr. Bunse, 
musing. 

“ He could not see us; and he could not have 
known before he returned that we had been 
there,” answered Clipper, positively. 

“It don’t make any difference what he 
knows or what he don’t know. He wants the 
packet of bills that is hidden at the castle; 
and he would be willing to give you any sum 
to get it, even if it were the whole twenty 
thousand dollars it contains.” 

But it is not his to give.” 

That wouldn’t make the least difference to 
him. You will have a chance to make a man 
of yourself before you get through this 
business. I never before heard of a boy like 
you being tempted with such a sum of money: 
and if you come out right, you will be a full 
fledged man. Good Heaven! You have the 
money now, and you could go to parts un¬ 
known, and be a rich man for the rest of your 
lifetime. You needn’t stop to dicker with Mr. 
Gaybroon about it, either.” 

“Do you think that, after my father and 
mother had kept that money so many years, 
I would touch it?” demanded Clipper, with 
some indignation in his tones and manner. 

“ It amazes me, my dear boy, that you 
haven’t gone off with it,” added Mr. Bunse, 
with enthusiasm. “ Your father knew the 
worth of money, if you do not, here in the 
woods; and how he kept twenty thousand 
dollars hidden in the ground for years, with¬ 


out spending a penny, is the wonder of the 
age.” 

“ My father was an honest man.” 

“ And his son is as honest as he was. But I 
am boiling over with anxiety to know if the 
money is where you put it, Clipper. After we 
have looked things over up nere, we shall 
know better what to do.” 

By this time the boat was at the head of 
navigation. Clipper and Mr. Bunse landed, 
and the boat was carried up to the ford, for 
this was the quickest way to reach the castle. 
When they left the boat it was not thought 
necessary to conceal the Lucy, and they 
hastened up to the shop. “What’s that?” 
asked Mr. Bunse, as they halted before the 
door and read the sign which Clipper had 
placed there, “Enter not! Beware of spring 
guns!” 


“ Everything 
~--t-tot been in.” 

“ It would take some pluck to try to open 
that door while that warning is posted on it,” 
added the hotel-keeper. 

“ Mr. Gaybroon is more afraid of a gun than 
he is of the Evil One,” said Clipper, as he ran 
down the hill to the site of the cabin. 

“ They have done a good deal of hard work 
here,” continued Mr. Bunse. 

The ex-treasurer and his son had dug the 
ground over in the most thorough manner. 
They had turned up the earth over a space 
four times as large as the site of the cabin. 
Why they found nothing was patent to the 
observers, and they hastened back to the 
castle, where Clipper began to tear up the 
faced logs that formed the floor of the shop. 

(To be continued.) 


gosy. He can get you any number you may want. 


LUCKY MISS ETTIE. 

We trust that our publication of the fol¬ 
lowing incident will not cause Mrs. Cleveland 
to be overwhelmed with notes from ardent 
admirers in the shape of very young ladies 
who hope to be as fortunate as Miss Ettie: 

Not long ago Mr. Milton Stuart, in company 
with his brother and little daughter.Ettie, ar¬ 
rived in Washington from his home in Liver¬ 
pool, England, and stopped at the Riggs 
House. The little girl, though having seen 
but ten summers, is a very intelligent juve¬ 
nile traveler, and took great interest in 
seeing the sights of the capital. But she had 
a great desire to see the wife of the American 
President, and, not knowing how her object 
could be accomplished, determined to make 
personal application for the favor. 

She kept her peace and composed a letter 
to Mrs. Cleveland, in which she said she was a 
little English girl, and that., as her mother 
had been presented to the queen, she wished 
to meet the first lady of this country, and 
hoped she might be given the privilege before 
she crossed the ocean again. This she mailed 
with some misgivings as to the answer she 
would receive, but was destined to be greatly 
surprised and delighted. On Tuesday morn¬ 
ing the answer came, and when the envelope 
marked “ Executive Mansion ” was torn open, 
the missive within told her that Mrs. Cleve¬ 
land would be very pleased to have her come 
to see her that afternoon. Little Miss Ettie 
bustled about very busily, and with remem¬ 
brances qf descriptions of the formal recep¬ 
tions which the queen gave, made quite an 
elaborate preparation for the great event, 
and went over to the White House. 

She told the usher who she was, and a 
card bearing her name was taken in to Mrs. 
Cleveland. What was her surprise on being 
shown in to be received in about the same 
manner she would have been welcomed by 
her mother! Little Ettie was given a warm 
hug and a kiss, and told she was very wel¬ 
come, indeed. She was quite dazed at this, 
but it was only a preface to more gracious¬ 
ness that was to follow. Her hostess entered 
into conversation with her freely, and took 
great interest in hearing all about the child’s 
home and home folks. She was then shown 
over the White House and given the unusual 
privilege of being introduced into the private 
apartments of Mrs. Cleveland, where she was 
entertained with every expedient that could 
amuse her. She was shown pictures, flowers, 
and told about everything. 

In this way two hours were consumed, and 
when the little English lassie went back to 
her hotel she carried with her two photo¬ 
graphs of Mrs. Cleveland, with her autograph 
on each, and a picture of the President, 
together with many wishes for her good 
fortune. _- 

A COLOSSAL CIRCUS COMBINATION. 

Early last year Adam Forepaugk secured a lease 
of the Madison Square Garden, extending over 
March and April, when New York’s famous hippo¬ 
drome building is invariably occupied by the still 
more famous Barnum, with his “ greatest show on 
earth.” 

Where will Barnum go, and wliat will New York 
do with two big circuses on its hands at one and 
the same time?“were the questions over which 
the amusement world has been puzzliDg itself ever 
since. 

By and by it was whispered about that Barnum 
had leased the American Institute building on 
Third Avenue, but now comes an announcement 
that fairly takes away one’s breath at thought of 
the magnitude of the resulting exhibit. Barnum 
and Forepaugh have followed the fashion of the 
day, have “ pooled their issues,” consolidated their 
elephants and combined their clowns ; in brief, the 
two already mighty shows have been rolled into 
one, aud we dare say that at present Mr. Baruum’s 
press agent is sitting up “o’ nights’’ with a wet 
cloth bound about his head, trying to think of any¬ 
thing in, over, or around the earth with which to 
compare the coming “ positively great aud grand¬ 
est.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ROCKY CREEK LANDING. 

f WENTY miles further down the river, 
at a point called Eocky Creek, two 
men of questionable appearance were 
walking slowly along the bank. One of 
them has been already introduced as visit¬ 
ing the boat, and displaying a great deal of 
curiosity about the cargo. The other, also, 
had the look Of one who preferred to live 
in any other way than by honest industry. 

“ Suppose the boy doesn’t touch here ? ” 
said one. 

“Our plan would in that case be put 
out,” said his companion; “but I don’t 
think there is any doubt on that point. 
Last night he was at Sheldon, and this 
would naturally be the next stopping 
place.” 

“He is drawing near the end of his 
cruise. It won’t do to delay much longer.” 
“You are right, there.” 

“ I wasn’t in favor of delaying so long. 
We have risked failure.” 

“Don’t worry, Minton. I’m managing 
this affair. I’ve got just as much at stake 
as you.” 

“ If all comes out right, I shall be satis¬ 
fied; but I need the money I am to get for 
it from old Wolverton.” 

‘ ‘ That’s a trifle. I am playing for a 
larger stake than that.” 

“ What, then?” 

“The paltry fifty dollars divided between 
two would not have tempted me. Do you 
know, Minton, how large and valuable a 
cargo there is on that old ferry boat ? ” 

“No; do you?” 

“Not exactly; but I know this much, 
that there are at least a thousand bushels 
of wheat, which will easily fetch, in St. 
Louis, two thousand dollars.” 

“ How will that benefit us ? ” 

“You seem to be very dull, Minton. 
When we have once shut up young Burton 
in the place arranged, you and I will take 
his place, drift down the river, and dispose 
of the cargo, if necessary, at a point below' 
the market price, and retire with a cool 
thousand apiece.” 

“ You’ve got a head, Brown! ” said Min¬ 
ton, admiringly. 

“Have you just found that?” returned 
Brown, complacently. 

“ Do you really think there is a chance of 
our succeeding?” 

“Yes; of course we must be expeditious. 
Two or three days, now, ought to carry us 
to St. Louis. Then, by selling below the 
market price, we can command an imme¬ 
diate sale. Then, of course, we will clear 
out, go to California, or Europe, or Can¬ 
ada.” 

“ But we must get Wolverton’s money.” 
“If we can without risk. It won’t be 
worth that.” 

“ I don’t like the idea of the old man es¬ 
caping scot-free.” 

“He won't, you may be sure of that,” 
said Brown, significantly. “ He has placed 
himself in our power, and we will get a 
good deal more than fifty dollars out of him 
before we get through, or my name isn’t 
Brown." 

“What a head you’ve got!” repeated 
Minton, with cordial admiration of the 
sharper rascal. 

“ Then there’s the other affair, too! ” said 
Brown. “ We are safe to make a good 
round sum out of that.” 

“Yes; but how can we look after the 
other? It won’t be safe for us to remain 
anywhere in this locality if we sell the 
cargo. ” 

“Leave that to me, Minton. I will get 
Joe Springer to negotiate for us.” 

By this time the reader will have guessed 
that these two men were those already re- 
f.-rred to as having stopped Wolverton on 
l lie night preceding Bob’s departure. The 
arrangement then made, Brown had im¬ 
proved upon. He had engaged to remove 
tlie boys from the boat, and set it adrift. 
But it had occurred to him, after ascertain¬ 
ing the value of the cargo, to sell it for the 
joint benefit of his confederate and him¬ 
self. It was the most promising job he had 
undertaken for a long time, and he was san¬ 
guine of ultimate success. He had fol¬ 
lowed the boat down the river, and had 
finally selected Eocky Creek as the point 
most favorable to the carrying out of his 
design. 


Meanwhile Bob and Clip were on their 
way down the river. Sam, as already de¬ 
scribed, had left them at Sheldon, and was 
enjoying himself as the guest of Captain 
Granger, as he found his kinsman was 
called. Bob missed him, not finding Clip, 
though improved, as reliable as Sam. But 
he was drawing near the end of his voyage, 
and was willing to make the sacrifice, since 
it seemed to be so favorable to Sam’s pros¬ 
pects. The information which had been 
communicated to them touching Aaron 
Wolverton’s breach of trust did not, on the 
whole, surprise him, except by its audacity; 
for Wolverton had thus far been careful not 
to place himself within reach of the law 
and its penalties. He was delighted to think 
Sam had found a new friend and protector, 
who would compel the unfaithful guardian 
to account for his dishonesty. 

Clip heartily sympathized with Bob in 
his feeling upon the subject. He liked 
Sam, but disliked Wolverton as much as 
one of his easy, careless disposition was 
capable of doing. 

“ It seems lonely without Sam,” said 
Bob, while standing at the helm, with Clip 
sitting on deck whistling just beside him. 

“ Dat’s so, Massa Bob.” 

“ But I am glad he has found a relation 
who will help him to get his money.” 

“ I’d like to see ol’ man Wolverton when 
Sam come back with Massa Granger.” 

“Probably you will have a chance to see 
him. If he hadn’t driven Sam away by 
his bad treatment, he would never have 
found out how he had been cheated.” 

“ Dat's so, Massa Bob. I’d like to be in 
Sam’s shoes.” 

“You’d have to make your feet smaller, 
then, Clip ! ” 

“Yah ! yah ! ” laughed Clip, who enjoyed 
a joke at his own expense. 

Bob found his work harder now that 
Sam was not on board to relieve him of a 
part of his duty. But they were making 
good speed, and there seemed a chance of 
reaching St. Louis within three days. All 
was going well, yet an indefinable anxiety 
troubled Bob. Why, he could not ex¬ 
plain. 

“Clip,” he said, “I don’t know how it 
is, but I feel as if something were going to 
happen.” 

“ What can happen, Massa Bob ? De 
boat is all right.” 

“True, Clip. I suppose I am foolish, 
but I can’t get rid of the feeling. Clip, I 
want you to be very careful to-night. 
Don’t let any mysterious passenger come 
on board.” 

“ No, Massa Bob. I won’t do dat agin.” 

“We shall soon be in St. Louis, and 
then our care and anxiety will be over.” 

“Where will we stop to-night?” 

“At Eocky Creek.” 

It was a quarter to five when Bob 
reached the place where he had decided to 
tie up. There was a village of about 
five hundred inhabitants situated a little 
distance from the river side. A small knot 
of loungers was gathered at the landing, 
and with languid interest surveyed the 
river craft and the young crew. 

Among them Bob recognized the man 
who had visited them two or three stations 
back. He knew him by his dress, the 
Prince Albert coat, the damaged hat, and 
the loud neck-tie. But apart from these he 
remembered the face, dark and unshaven, 
and the shifty black eyes, which naturally 
inspired distrust. The man made no 
movement towards the boat, but leaned in¬ 
dolently against a tree. 

“Clip,” said Bob, quietly, “look at that 
man leaning against a tree.” 

“ I see him, Massa Bob.” 

“ Have you ever seen him before ? ” 

“Yes, Massa Bob; he came aboard de 
boat one day.” 

“I thought I couldn’t be mistaken. I 
wonder how he comes to be here. Can he 
be following us ? ” 

It was too hard a problem for Clip, who 
only shrugged his shoulders. 

Just then another man from the assem¬ 
bled group lounged on board. It was 
Minton. 

“Boat ahoy !” said he, jauntily. “Are 
you the captain? ” 

“I’m all the captain there is,” answered 
Bob. 

“Have-you any wheat to sell? lama 
grain merchant.” 

He looked more like a penniless adven¬ 
turer, Bob thought. 

“I have no wheat to sell here,” said 
Bob, coldly. “I am on my way to St. 
Louis.” 

“Perhaps I can do as well by you as the 
grain merchants in St. Louis.” 

“I don’t care to sell here,” said Bob, 
shortly. 


“ No offense, young man ! I suppose a 
man can make an offer ? ” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

But the stranger did not leave the boat. 
He walked about, scrutinizing the arrange¬ 
ments carefully. 

“You’ve got a pretty big cargo, boy,” he 
said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many bushels now, about?” 
“Why do yon wish to know?” asked 
Bob, eying the stranger, keenly. 

“I thought I might like to load a boat 
like this some time, and it might be of use 
to know how much it would carry.” 

“Do you live in Eocky Creek?” asked 
Bob, suddenly. 

“ Ye-as.” 

“ May I ask your name ? ” 

“ Smith—James Smith,” answered the 
other, with hesitation. 

“Very well; when I have sold my cargo 
I will write you the number of bushels the 
boat contains.” 

“Thank you.” 

“ Decidedly the boy is sharp ! ” said Min¬ 
ton to himself. “ He’s no milk and water 
boy! ” 

He left the boat, and presently joined his 
friend Brown. 

CHAPTEE XXX. 

AN UNLUCKY EVENING. 

T®j) OB was still in the habit of getting his 
rg\ supper and breakfast the next morn- 
AS' ing at the different points where he 
landed. He left Clip on board, in charge of 
the boat, while he sought a good place to 
obtain a meal. He found that Eocky Creek 
possessed but one hotel, and that of a very 
modest character, bearing the rather im¬ 
posing name of the Metropolitan Hotel. 

He registered his name, and intimated his 
desire for supper. 

“ Supper is on the table,” said the clerk. 
Bob entered the dining-room, a forlorn- 
looking room of small dimensions, contain¬ 
ing a long table, at which sat two persons, 
a drummer from St. Louis, and an old man 
with a gray beard, who kept the principal 
dry-goods store in Eocky Creek. 

Bob was assigned a place between the two. 
“ Good evening,” said the drummer, so¬ 
ciably. 

“ Good evening,” responded Bob. 

“ Are you a regular boarder ?” 

“Oh, no; I never was in the place be¬ 
fore.” 

“ How did you come ? ” 

“ By river.” 

“Indeed!” said the drummer, puzzled. 
“Has any steamer touched here to-day?” 
“No; I came on my own boat.” 

“Bound down the river? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘ Business, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, I have a load of wheat which I 
propose to sell in the city. ” 

‘ ‘ What house shall you deal with ? ” 

“ I don’t know'; I’m not acquaint^ in St. 
Louis. I shall inquire when I get there.” 

“ Then let me recommend you to go to 
Pearson and Edge. They will treat you 
liberally.” 

‘ ‘ Thank you. I will call on them and 
see what I can do.” 

“ Present my card, if you please, and say 
I sent you there.” 

The drummer produced his card and 
handed it to Bob. From this our hero 
learned that his companion was Benjamin 
Baker, traveling for Dunham & Co., whole¬ 
sale grocers. 

“ Shall you stay at the hotel this even¬ 
ing?” asked Baker. 

“No; I shall pass the night on my 
boat. ” 

“ How many have you on board ? ” 

“Only myself and a colored boy from 
home—Clip.” 

“Isn’t that rather a small crew ? ” 
“Perhaps so; but we haven’t much to do, 
except to let the boat drift, keeping her 
straight, meanwhile.” 

“By the way, speaking of Pearson, senior 
member of the firm I have recommended, 
he is in great trouble just now.” 

‘ ‘ How is that ? ” 

“ He had a very pretty little girl of about 
six years old—little Grace. Two or three 
days since, as I hear from a friend in the 
city, the little girl mysteriously disap¬ 
peared.” 

“Disappeared?” 

“Just so. Her parents think she must 
have been kidnaped, as a suspicious-look¬ 
ing person had been noticed by the nurse 
hovering near when they were out walking 
together.” 

“ They must be in great trouble and anxi¬ 
ety,” said Bob, in atone of sympathy, “if 
they believe this.” 


“ They would be glad to believe it, for in 
that case the little girl is alive, while other¬ 
wise she may have strayed to the river and 
been drowned. Mr. Pearson, who is 
wealthy, has offered a reward of one thou¬ 
sand dollars to any one who will restore his 
little girl to him.” 

As the^ sat at table, Bob noticed through 
the w’indow the man Minton who had called 
upon him on the arrival of the boat. 

“Do you know that man, Mr. Baker?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

The drummer shook his head. 

“I am a stranger, too,” he said. “But 
perhaps this gentleman, who is in business 
at Eocky Creek, may be able to give you 
<iome information.” 

Thus appealed to, the old gentleman 
looked from the window. 

“It isn’t any one I know,” he replied. 
“ Why do you ask ? " 

‘ ‘ Because he called upon me on iny ar¬ 
rival, representing himself as a grain mer¬ 
chant, and proposed to buy my cargo." 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He looks more like a tramp than a grain 
merchant,” he said. 

“I agree with you,”assented Bob, with a 
laugh. 

“ Did he mention his name? ” 

“He called himself James Smith; but as 
he answered my questions in a hesitating 
manner, I concluded that it was an assumed 
name.” 

“Very likely.” 

“ Then he doesn’t live in the village ? ’’ 

“No; but he has been here for a day or 
two.” 

“I wonder what could have been his ob¬ 
ject in representing himself tome as a grain 
merchant? ” said Bob, thoughtfully. 

“ Oh,” answered the drummer, “ he prob¬ 
ably wanted to strike up an acquaintance 
which would justify him m borrowing a few 
dollars of you. I have met plenty of such 
characters. They live by what they can 
borrow.” 

When supper was over Bob and the 
drummer rose together. 

“ Won’t you have a cigar, Mr. Burton?” 
asked the latter. 

“ No, thank you; I don’t smoke.” 

“ Oh, well, you'll learn after awhile. At 
any rate, sit down and keep me company 
for a while.” 

“ Thank you, but I shall have to go back 
to the boat and give Clip a chance to get 
his supper.” 

Clip returned from supper at hr’ f -past 
seven, and Bob, feeling wide awa*;e, de¬ 
cided to go on shore again.. He did not 
care to go to the hotel, but took a leisurely 
walk through the village and beyond. It 
was an unfortunate walk, for it made him 
an easy prey to the men who were schem¬ 
ing against him. In a lonely place two 
men sprang upon him suddenly, and be¬ 
fore he could understand what was going 
on, he was gagged and helpless. In this 
condition the two men, taking him between 
them, hurried him to a lonely house at 
some distance from the road. 

Bob Burton was brave, but this sudden 
and mysterious attack startled and alarmed 
him not a little. He would have expostu¬ 
lated, but was unable, from being gagged, to 
utter a word. 

Eeaching the house, a short, sharp 
knock at the door was answered by a 
rough-looking man, dressed in a suit of 
faded and shabby cloth. ‘ 

“So you’ve got him!” was his laconic 
greeting. 

“Yes, Joe! Now where shall we put 
him ? ” 

“ Come upstairs.” 

The two men set Bob down, and pushed 
him forward, and up a staircase, steep and 
dark. He was thrust into a room with a 
sloping roof, and the gag was removed 
from his mouth. 

“What does all this mean?” he asked 
angrily, turning to the two men whom he 
recognized by the light of the lantern 
which Joe Springer carried in his hand. 

“It’s all right, my lad!” said Brown. 
“ All you’ve got to do is to keep quiet, and 
no harm will come to you.” 

“How long do you mean to keep me 
here ? ” asked Bob, with a feeling of de¬ 
spair in his heart. He suspected now what 
it all meant. 

“Two weeks, perhaps; but you will be 
well taken care of.” 

The men went out, leaving the lantern 
behind them. Bob heard the bolt shot in 
the lock. He looked around him. There 
was a low pallet in the corner. He threw 
himself on it, and, brave boy as he was, 
came near shedding tears. 

(To be continued.) 

Ask your newsdealer for The Golden Ar¬ 
gosy. He can get you any number you may want. 
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THE STARS IN HEAVEN. 

I watch the orbs of light in night’s deep dome 
Flashing familiar signals from the sky ; 

And wonder which swift world, encircling high 
Its central sun, will be my spirit’s home. 


By OLIVER OPTIC, 


“Woodville Series,” etc., etc. 


VEN. seven when they arrived at Fairview, the diately rested on the only round stone any- 

, dnmo small town near Paul’s old home. Paul pro- where near the foot of the cliff. He went to it, 

skv. posed to take his new friends to the cottage, and seated himself as he had done on the 

but the shipmaster resolutely refused to ac- former occasion. 

-ncucimg mgn c t t j ie hospitality. With a thrill of exultation he recognized the 

)me> It was a warm greeting that he received crevice in which he had deposited the tin 

when he reached his old home. The house- can, or rather the one into which it had 
keeper and the servants were very anxious to fallen, when he threw it away as worthless. 
* know what was to be done with the place. If He was on the point of bending down, to reach 
(• \\ they were not to be retained, they wanted to into the opening, when he started back, and 
go at once; but Paul could not yet give them retreated a few steps from the spot. 

“ any information. He retired early, and was An enormous black snake, which he thought 

C, out of bed as soon as there was a streak of must be at least four feet long, came out of 

-r l . daylight in the east. his hole, and lifted his head up in the air, as 

' Without making any noise to awaken the if to see who had invaded his lair. He was an 
V series, domestics, he crept down stairs, took a short ugly looking reptile, though harmless, so far 

elc • iron bar from the toolhouse, and started for as any venomous character is concerned. But 

, , th the foot of the cliff on which the kiosk had he is a fighting snake, and has been known to 

:iai free edition stood. He felt as though his fate, for the rest bite a man in the face, and to stick to his bat- 
continue under- of his lifetime, depended upon the next hour, tie till he was killed. * 

-Ed. The revelations of Captain Portbrook had The black snake seemed to be the guardian 

shown him what the Moscotts were, and his of the tin case and its contents. But Paul did 
personal experience with them was quite not think of such a thing as admitting his 
" ASE - enough to satisfy him that the worthy ship- claim. It was possible that the reptile had 

that Captain master had not overdrawn the picture. her nest in this hole, with her young in it. It 

sent himself I He was willing to believe, as his new friend was near the river, and there was plenty of 








f AUL MUNJOY concluded that Captain j master had not overdrawn the picture. her uest in this hole, with her young in it. It 

Portbrook wished to absent himself I He was willing to believe, as his new friend | was near the river, and there was plenty of 
from Bloomhaven 
for good reasons. 

Perhaps he thought it was f 

better toilet the excite- ^ ip | ^ ^ 

the retired merchant*to • x 

pay his share of the debts / 

of the firm. PAUL found an enormous snake guarding the crevice in which the all-important case 

He was still liable for 
these debts, though he 

had abandoned all claim to the Egyptian said, that Claude had not been sent to earth under the loose rocks. Paul had had 
debt. The firm had been sued once, and at Sparhyte to unearth the will, and that he had more than one fight with a black snake, and 
this time Mrs. Moscott had loaned the money sadly botched the business. Both Mrs. Mos- he knew how ugly they could be. 
to her husband to pay the demand. She had, cott and her husband had come immediately He had no weapon but the small iron bar. 
in fact, used up her whole fortune in this way, in answer to the message, informing them of and that was too clumsy an affair with which 
and the affairs of the family were in a bad the death of Mrs. Munjoy. Up to the time of to deal with a nimble creature like the one 
state. their arrival, Claude had not had time to as- before him. Impatient as he was to secure 1 

Possibl y Moscott had not pluck enough to sure himself that the fire had done its work possession of the tin case, he thought it best 
bring a suit against his late partner, perhaps upon the tin case. to go back to the cottage for his double-bar- 

dreading the charge of stealing the note, at Probably he told his parents at the first op- reled gun. This task took him over half an 
leastof taking the benefit of the theft, though portunity that he had destroyed the will, and hour, but no one was yet stirring in the cot- 
he denied the very existence of the papers did not discover his failure to accomplish his tage. He took the precaution to bring with 
that had been purloined. purpose before the next day. As the matter him a long line this time, to assist in moving 

Mrs. Moscott had more boldness than her now stood, the Moscotts could not determine the stones, which the presence of a family of 
husband, and had insisted upon suing the what had become of the will. Claude had cer- snakes now rendered necessary, 
captain. He intended to yield, and then he tainly been in doubt, or he would not have He loaded the gun, and then with a long 
found that Captain Portbrook did not even own asked Paul, or begun to ask him about it. stick he poked about the hole. The snake 
the cottage and land where he lived. It ap- It was hardly light enough for him to see to showed himself promptly, and bit at the stick 
peared that he had sold the estate, and lived work when Paul reached the foot of the cliff, as though he meant business, and Paul 
there as a tenant. The Moscotts knew that He had not taken particular notice of the rock greatly preferred to have him insert his teeth 
he had a hundred thousand dollars left of his on which he had seated himself after making into the wood rather than his face or fingers, 
former fortune, but they could not find a dol- the examination of the ruins of the kiosk. He withdrew the weapon, and the reptile fol¬ 
iar of it. Besides, the Are had swept over the spot since lowed it out. Paul took careful aim and fired. 

This was the state of things at the time Paul his last visit, and it had somewhat changed The snake snarled himself up, and dropped 
Munjoy appeared in Bloomhaven. To some the aspect of the locality. on the rocks with his head blown all to 

extent the captain kept his own counsels, The discovery of a fragment of one of the pieces. 

and Paul did not feel at liberty to ask ques- large timbers, charred and nearly consumed, - 

tions, though his curiosity was excited. The enabled him to fix their position on the rocks CHAPTER XVI 

shipmaster was anxious and troubled, and he at the time of his former visit. The stone .. ..‘... . „ 

said nothing on the way to the train. But upon which he had seated himself to rest THE astounding contents of the tin case. 
Pauline was as lively as ever, and took a could not have been scorched, for there had tsvAUL was encouraged, for he felt that he 
childish delight in the journey before them, been nothing near it to burn, except some IsSJ had won his first victory in the, death of 
Paul purchased the tickets for New York, but bushes growing out of the rocks. Most of the EgT the black snake. With the stick which 
Captain Portbrook insisted upon paying him rocks were sharp ones, as they had split off x he had used in stirring up the reptile, 
for two of them, and he was obliged to yield, the precipice, but he had chosen a round one he removed the remains of the monster—for 
If the captain was short of money, he was too for his seat. he was the largest one he had ever* seen—to 

proud to accept any favors. He remembered that he had looked about a distance from the scene of his operations. 

. They were too late for the train in the morn- him for a moment to find a suitable place to He caused the stick to explore the hole 
ing, and they were obliged to wait till twenty jest, his weary limbs. Placing himself as near again, to ascertain if there was another large 
minutes of four in the afternoon. The cap- .as he could to the place where the end of the snake in the den; but none appeared. If 
tain took his daughter to the house of a friend, fragment of the timber had been, he looked there was a family of them there, the little 
and Paul met them at the ferry. It was after about him, as he had before. His gaze imme- ones were harmless, and he proceeded to re¬ 


move the rocks. He fastened the line to the 
stone on which he had been seated, and when 
he turned it over, it rolled down the steep 
slope towards the river. Returning eagerly 
to the place whence he had taken it, he looked 
into the aperture. There lay the tin case just 
where he had dropned it, and he sprang after 
it without a thought that the place might be 
full of black snakes. 

If there were any more reptiles there, Paul 
did not wait to look for them, and they did 
not present themselves to his view. The sar¬ 
dine box looked just as it did when he took 
it from the fire. He examined it more care¬ 
fully this time. He had concluded that the 
paper labels had been burned off, for it was 
hot when he first found it. Now it did not 
look as though anything had ever been pasted 
upon it. The tin was considerably tarnished 
by the fire, and perhaps by age, for it had dono 
duty for Colonel Munjoy at least fifteen years 
before. 

Paul secured it under his suspenders inside 
of his vest, for he did not care to have any one 
see it, if the domestics were up, as they were 
not likely to be bbfore sunrise. Taking his 
gun and the rope and bar, 

- he retured to the stable. 

Neither Moses nor Gascon 
had yet come out. He 
—-- " ~ went to the toolhouse, 

, where there was a car- 

' _ _ penter’s bench for re- 

pairs, and took the ttn 
V- ? , case from his vest. With 

a c bisel and mallet, he 
had no difficulty in open- 

He glanced at the con- 
, tents of the box, to assure 
K H t ^ W himself that, the papers 

had not been injured by 
hre, and could not see 
HFw JBM re | that any harm had come 
WtnMr/MK\\\m In' \B to them. Leaving every- 

i Mwaa llim |f$ ? thingjustashehadfound 

IHwmn K i and carrying the key 

[MHlflPp i 1 N f of the stable into the 
Mfl/il II kitchen where it was 

rl l/f /fi l kepti he went U P to his 

|Mi J Lii—chamber. He locked the 
ill Kyi door, and he was confl- 

■ dent that no one in the 

mill _ house heard him. 

vjtm He was alone in hfs 

llM chamber with the tin case 

Wm which was to make him a 

rich man, if the Moscotts 
J did not defeat him. 

mJgr J Claude had certainly 
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PAUL FOUND AN ENORMOUS SNAKE GUARDING THE CREVICE IN WHICH THE i 


) AUL was encouraged, for he felt that he 
had won his first victory in the, death of 
, the black snake. With the stick which 
he had used in stirring up the reptile, 


i estate of Mrs. Munjoy. 
which she had intended 
for him. Nothing but the 
fortunate stupidity of the 
young villain, in leaving 
the case before he had 

4 L . seen the fire destroy it, 

had saved Paul’s fortune 
/ from ruin. Mrs. Munjoy 

w had assuredly made the 

. first and most stupen- 

5 dous mistake in putting 

6 iS? the tin case In the hole in 

s.YT x-v the rock, and nothing but 

'P a corresponding blunder 

on the part of the Mos- 
Ihi '*1 <■'*' cotts could have atoned 

I f/ / ^ Chance, or Providence, 

favored the right side of 
the question, and Paul. 
IP/mr^ f° r whom the case had 

been designed, held the 
kSLmt treasure in his own hands. 

" He had cut away the tin 

A,/ so that he could open the 

■■SKr /, top of the box, like a lid. 

Lying on the top of the 
!»/. other papers was one 

folded like a letter. He 
o? opened it, and found it 

was in the handwriting of 
his poor mother, and ho 
could not but drop a few 
tears upon it. 

This paper contained 
the instructions of which 
lay. Mrs. Munjoy had spoken 

to him. It began with a 
, . , , whole page of good ad¬ 

vice,an which she begged him to be honest, 
just and upright as long as he lived. She 
pointed out the peculiar temptations to which 
he would be exposed by his own nature, as 
well as by the position he would hold in the 
world. 

“ I fear my sister hated me. but you must 
not hate her, Paul,” she wrote. “ Even if she 
wrongs you after I am gone, do not retaliate 
#pon her. I have tried in vain to make peace 
with her, and it is not my fault that I have 
failed. Protect your own rights from her or 
anyone who may assail them, but do no more 
than this. Do nothing for revenge, cherish 
no hatred, submit to stinging words without 
resenting them. 

“ When I am gone, you alone will know of 
the existence of this tin case, which was used 
by my dear husband. You will find my will 
in it. bend for Mr. Barr as soon as possible 
after the funeral, and he will do all that is 
needed. I have left Sparhyte and all that it 
contains to my sister Susanne, for it was 
bought witn my money. I have left her fifty 
thousand dollars besides. 

“ Mr. Barr holds one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars in bonds belonging to me as trustee. I 
have ’given these to you. I have also given 
you my dwelling houses in New York, in one 
Of which we lived before the death of my 
husband. In my nervous anxiety lest some¬ 
thing should happen to defraud you of my 
property as I intend to give it to you, I have 
, put fifty thousand dollars into this case, for I 
know it must then come into your hands.” 

Paul dropped the paper upon the floor, and 
wondered if Mr. Barr knew that she had done 
so strange a thing. Fifty thousand dollarS! 
And Claude had tried to burn the case with¬ 
out opening it! He had himself thrown it 
into a snake hole as worthless. He was will¬ 
ing to believe that Mrs. Munjoy was a saint, 
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but he thought she ought to have permitted 
Mr. Barr to manage her business entirely, in¬ 
stead of in part. 

“ Neither the bonds nor the dwelling houses 
ean be taken from you. If it had not been for 
the purpose of giving Sparhyte to my sister, 
with the fifty thousand dollars, I need not 
have made a will. As soon as you have taken 
the treasury notes from this ease, you will 
have all I intended to give you.” 

The letter finished, as it had begun, with 
more good advice to the inheritor of her prop¬ 
erty. As nearly as Paul could judge, sne 
had left her sister one third of all her estate, 
for Sparhyte was equal in value to the legacy. 
The breakfast bell rang, but the principal 
heir was so absorbed he did pot heed it. 

He proceeded to a further examination of 
the tin case. Most of the space was used up 
by the money, which was principally in large 
bills. He transferred the bundle to the pocket 
inside of his vest. Then the housekeeper 
came up to call him, and thought he might be 
sick, as he did not come down. He put the 
tin case in his closet after he had removed 
the will and the letter, and went down to his 
morning meal. 

Mrs. Blanker was very anxious to know 
what was to be done with Sparhyte, but Paul 
was not willing to make use of his newly ac¬ 
quired . information. He was silent and 
thoughtful, and the good woman wondered 
what had come over him, though recent 
events in the house were quite sufficient to 
explaiu his conduct. 

Paul ate a light breakfast, for he was too 
much disturbed to think of his stomach, and 
even his early labor gave him no appetite. 
He returned to his chamber, and looked over 
the papers again. Then he put them all in 
his inside vest pocket. With such a vast sum 
of money about him it seemed as though he 
must be robbed. If there was a Moscott with¬ 
in a mile of Fairview. he would certainly 
shoot him. But he must go to the telegraph 
office at once, and send for Mr. Barr, as his 
poor mother had instructed him to do. 

Just at this point he recalled the fact that 
he had seen Mr. Barr the day before, and that 
gentleman had said nothing of any conse¬ 
quence to him. He wanted the will, and 
seemed to be Surprised when told that it had 
not been found. Paul had not felt at liberty 
to tell him the story of the unfortunate tin 
case, but he had gone to Bloomhaven with 
the hope of finding it, or at least to ascertain 
whether or not it was in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Weighed down by the fortune he carried 
about him, Paul went to the toolhouse, and 
obtained his gun and hunting equipments. 
He loaded both barrels with buckshot, for he 
had no balls, and started off as though he were 
going after game. He decided to walk; for it 
seemed to him just as if the bridge must 
break down, or the carriage roll over one of 
the mountain steeps on the road. But he 
reached the village without any accident. He 
hastened to the telegraph office, where lie 
wrote a very urgent message for Mr. Barr to 
take the nine o’clock train for Fairview. 

He felt as he walked away from the office 
that he had done something, and the fact 
added something considerable to his self pos¬ 
session. In the parlor of the hotel he found 
Captain Portbrook and Pauline. They were 
alone, and Paul, even without doing anything 
more than greeting the fair young lady, pro¬ 
ceeded to tell his story. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

SOME OVERTURES FOB PEACE. 

^TNURING the evening at the cottage in 
Mt)l Bloomhaven, Paul had unreservedly 
I WJ given his confidence to Captain Port- 
brook; and in return that gentleman 
had given him the history of the Moscott 
family and his former relations with the head 
of tiie house. Paul kept back pothing, though 
lie declined to show his papers in the public 
parlor where they were liable to interruption. 

To say that the worthy captain was aston¬ 
ished at the narrative would be stating the 
truth very mildly. He was more than ever 
convinced that Claude had not acted as the 
agent of his father and mother in purloining 
the will from its hiding place. They would 
not have trusted it in the woods, even with a 
blazing fire under the tin can. 

“ You are in a fair way to recover all your 
rights, and get all your foster mother in¬ 
tended you should have,” said the captain, 
after the facts had been rehearsed, nor even 
omitting the killing of the black snake which 
had for the time been the guardian of the tin 
case. 

“ It seems very strange to me that Mr. Barr 
did not say anything to me when I saw him in 
New York,” added Paul. 

“But you told him that the will had not 
been found, and I suppose he is waiting for it. 
It is proper to open and read a will only in the 
presence of all the relatives concerned. He 
will now appoint a time for doing so,” replied 
Captain Portbrook. 

But what am I to do with all this money? ” 
asked Paul, anxiously, as he put his hand on 
the pocket which contained it. 

“I do not see that you can do anything 
with it. There is no bank in this place, I be¬ 
lieve.” 

“ There is not, and the nearest one is at 
Mauch Chunk.” 

" Then you will have to keep it till Mr. Barr 
comes; but I think you had better not go 
hunting with so large a sum about you,” 
added the captain, as he glanced at the ac¬ 
couterments of the young man. 

“ I have no idea of going hunting. I took 
the gun with me because I had so much 
money in my pocket,” replied Paul, With a 
smile. “ I shall stay here till Mr. Barr 
comes.” 

It was not very hard work to stay in the 
parlor where Pauline was, and Paul had no 
desire to leave it. The lawyer would arrive 
about one o’clock if he came in the next train 
after the message reached him. While Paul¬ 
ine was seated at the window looking out 
upon the piazza, Paul and the captain pui*- 
sued the subject of the will, and considered 
the fact that the young man could no longer 
reside at Sparhyte, since the estate would 


become the property of Mrs. Moscott. Paul 
wondered if she was afflicted with heart com¬ 
plaint, like so many other of the family, for it 
already appeared that three of them had died 
with it. 

Suddenly Pauline, at the window, made a 
sudden spring, and darted over to the back 
part of the room. Her face was flushed, and 
she appeared to be very much agitated. 

‘‘What was the matter, Pauline?” asked 
Captain Portbrook, rising from his chair and 
going to her side. 

“I saw Claude Moscott on the piazza,” she 
exclaimed, and she seemed to be terrified at 
even the very sight of him. 

“Claude Moscott?” repeated the captain. 

“ That is hardly possible! ” 

“ I know it was he; and he raised his hat to 
bow to me when I fled from the window,” an¬ 
swered the fair girl. 

“ I hope you are not afraid of him, Pauline,” 
added the father. 

“I am afraid of him, papa; at least, I can’t 
bear the sight of him, and I don’t want him to 
speak to me.” 

“ I think you must be mistaken in the per¬ 
son. We left him in Bloomhaven yesterday 
morning.” 

“He could have come here yesterday, as 
well as we did, papa.” 

“ Perhaps his father and mother came with 
him,” suggested Paul. 

. “I should hardly suppose Mr. Moscott was 
in condition to come,” replied the captain. 

“ However, they may have followed us, and 
arrived by the night train.” 

But Paul wanted to satisfy himself that 
Claude was really in Fairview. Taking his 
gun in his hand, he went out to the piazza. 
Pauline had not been mistaken. There was 
Claude, with his face still bearing the marks 
of his battle with the champion of innocence, 
walking up and down the platform, though 
he took care not to come in front of the win¬ 
dow at which he had seen Pauline. 

“ Good morning, Paul; I hope you are very 
well this fine day,” said Claude, as lightly as 
though no battle had been fought for the pro¬ 
tection of the captain’s daughter. 

Paul was inclined to be savage, and to 
demonstrate with the gun in his hands, at 
least enough to assure the young ruffian that 
he was in readiness for anything that might 
come. But the advice of Mrs. Munjoy came 
to him like inspiration at that moment, and 
he remembered that she had counseled him to 
return good for evil. 

“ Good morning, Claude,” he replied, as 
pleasantly as possible. “ I did not expect to 
see you in Fairview this morning.” 

“ That’s just my case. Paul; I did not expect 
to see jou here either, and it seems to be a 
surprise to both of us.” 

"Did your father and mother come with 
you, Claude? ” inquired Paul. 

“ No, they did not; neither of them came, 
and I am all alone.” 

“ I hope your father was not badly hurt at 
Captain Portbrook’s cottage,” added Paul. 

No; he had the doctor that night, and he 
had got over the worst of it before the next 
morning. He seemed to be all right when I 
left home, though he was pretty stiff in his 
limbs. I got here in the night train, and I 
should not be surprised if father and mother 
came over some time to-day. They were 
talking about it when I left.” 

“ I suppose they are going to take posses¬ 
sion of the estate of Mrs. Munjoy,” suggested 
Paul. 

“I don’t know that they will do so now, 
though of course the place belongs to my 
mother,” replied Claude, cautiously. 

“ I suppose it does,” said Paul. 

“That’s the right spirit, Paul We talked 
things over yesterday morning before I left, 
and we all said it was best to be friendly 
about this business, let the estate go as it 
might. If aunt Rowena left the whole or a 
part of the property to you, Paul, let it go so, 
and my folks won’t make any row about it. 
Father and mother have concluded that it is 
best to have everything done just as my aunt ] 
desired.” 

“ I should say that is decidedly the best ! 
way,” replied Paul, with a smile, though he 
was wondering what sort of a game Claude 
was going to play next. 

“ If aunt Rowena left no will, I suppose ywu 
won’t.flnd any fault with her,” added the one 
from Bloomhaven. 

“ Certainly not; I shall nut find a -word of 
fault with her, if she lias not left me a penny.” 

I want to neg pardon of Miss Portbrook 
for my treatment of her the day before yester¬ 
day. I was wholly in the Avrong, Paul, and I 
am really ashamed of myself. The fact is I 
drank some beer, and it put the mischief into 
my head, and I hardly knew what I was 
about,” continued Claude, looking very 
sheepish. “ No more beer, or anything of the 
sort for me, Paul.” 

* “ That is a wise resolution. I cannot tell you 
now happy I shall be to live on friendly terms 
with all your family,” added Paul, warmly, 
and feeling that he was carrying out the 
wishes of his mother in cherishing this senti¬ 
ment. 

“ All of us feel in just exactly the same way, 
and here is my hand upon it.”replied Claude, 
extending his hand, which Paul took without 
any hesitation. 

“ By the way, Paul, there is one thing more, 
and I owe you an apology for it,” continued 
Claude, who seemed to be inclined to make a 
clean breast of it. “ I did make that fire, but 
I did not know that it had been forbidden.” 

“Ah! you had been drinking beer again,” 
added Paul, laughing. 

“ Not a drop that time. I had a double box 
of sardines. I am very fond of them; and I' 
brought that box in my valise.” 

“ Did you brin^ any beer in it? ” 

“ I am not joking now, Paul. When I went 
to look for that box of sardines, which I 
wanted to open by melting the solder in the 
fire, I could not find it. Some one had carried 
if off.” 

“And you want those sardines now?” sug¬ 
gested Paul. “ I am sure I can get a box or 
two for yon over at the store, and I should be 
glad to cement our new friendship over a box 
of sardines.” 

“ That isn’t the idea. I am very curious to 


know what became of that box I left in the 
fire,” answered Claude, nervously. 

“ Then it is a mere matter of curiosity? ” 

“Precisely so.” 

“ Perhaps the box was burnt up in the fire. 
How long was it before you went to look 
for it? ” 

“ I didn’t go till the next day. The temple 
tumbled over. Poor aunt Rowena died, and I 
did not think of it. I supposed the sardines 
were all burned up, but I could not even find 
the remains of the box,” said Claude un¬ 
easily. 

“ No sardines, then, even if you found it. It 
is rather a pronounced case of curiosity.” 

“ That’s it, exactly. I knew a fellow to look 
all day for a nickel, only to find out what had 
become of it. When I went to the place, I 
found the fire had been put out. You put it 
out, Paul, didn’t you?” 

“ I did; and I asked you about it.” 

“So you did; but do you happen to know 
what became of the tin can? ” 

“ I picked it up, and carried it to the temple. 
There I threw it on the platform, and it went 
over into the abyss with the timbers.” 

“ Is that so? ” gasped Claude. 

In a moment more he was running down 
the road to the bridge, though Paul tried to 
stop him. 

(To be, continued.) 

Ask your newsdealer for The Golden Ar¬ 
gosy. He can yet you any number you may waul. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

PLOTTING AGAINST TOM GREYSON. 

f HE naragraph which caused Tom Grey- 
son’s astonishment read as follows: 

The absconding secretary of the Grand 
C' osolidated N. M. & A. A. Mining Company 
is now presumed to have made good his escape, 
with nearly $10,000 of the company's funds, in one 
of the Pacific coast steamers. President Gomez 
lias submitted a sworn statement showing that the 
company’s pecuniary standing is not affected in the 
slightest degree bv the defalcation. A dividend has 
just been declared which delights the stockholders. 
Unless the matter is taken up by outside parties, it 
is understood that President Gomez will offer no 
reward for the apprehension of the fugitive. 

“ Well, Major Smith has feathered his nest, 
for a fact,” thought Tom. 

Meanwhile Caton, having changed his ap¬ 
parel for a handsome walking suit, had started 
out and walked rapidly along Washington 
Street in the direction of the South End. His 
cheek still tingled from the effects of Tom’s 
blow, and liis thoughts were fiercely vindic¬ 
tive. 

“ I must quiet myself down with a pipe- 
lucky old Lin met me in the street and gave 
me his card, for I shouldn’t like to go into a 
strange ‘joint’,” he said, half aloud, glancing 
at a bit of pasteboard he had drawn from his 
vest pocket, on which, mider some Chinese 
characters, was printed: 

HOP LIN, Chinese Laundry, 

1000 Harrison Avenue. 

Caton turned into Harrison Avenue from 
Tremont Street, without paying m^jcli heed to 
what, was going on about him. 

“ No. 1000 ” was on a corner and evidently 
one of the better class of laundries. Every¬ 
thing was neat and orderly in the room which 
Caton entered from the street. 

Producing his card he pointed to the Chin¬ 
ese characters at the top. One of the China¬ 
men grinned vacantly, and nodded in the 
direction of a door at the back. Passing 
through this, the newcomer found himself in 
a tolerably large, well-furnished room, the 
atmosphere of which was redolent with the 
fumes of some peculiar drug. 

It was an opium joint. Along the side was 
a row of canvas cots, only two of which were 
occupied; one by a Chinaman, the other by a 
thick-set, burly man in his shirtsleeves, who 
was puffing lat oriously at his own pipe, which 
had not apparently produced much effect. 

- Lin, the proprietor, a sinister looking Celes¬ 
tial, welcomed Caton with a slight twitching 
of the muscles of one eye, which might be 
construed into a wink, and motioned him to 
one of the conches. 

“Rather a more decent looking crib than 
the one you had in ‘Frisco, Lin,” said the lat¬ 
ter, pulling off his coat, which he folded and 
placed under his head for a pillow—or possibly 
for safe keeping. 

Like most who begin the fearful habit of 
opium smoking, Caton had “hit the pipe” 
for the first time simply for the novelty of it; 
but now its terrible hold was becoming firmly 
fastened upon him. On this particular occa¬ 
sion, for some reason or other, he could not 
forget himself in the delirious stupor peculiar 
to the soul-and-body-destroying narcotic. 

He tossed and turned on the couch, after 
the pipe had fallen from his hands, and finally 
began talking aloud in a voice of fierce energy. 
' The occlipant of the ot^ier couch, who evi¬ 
dently was trying the use of the drug for the 
first time with unsatisfactory results, raised 
himself on his el'bow. 

Erecting himself to a sitting position on the 
edge of the cot, he began listening, carelessly 
at first, then with evident eagerness, to the 
words which fell from the lips of the half deli¬ 
rious sleeper. Then, paying for his pipe, he 
went out. 

An hour latei, Tom Caton was roused from 
his stupor by Lin. 


“ You sleepee on long ’nougb for one dol’— 
noder man want hittee pipe.” he said, without 
the slightest pretense of a show of courtesy; 
and Caton pulled himself together, drew on 
his coat, and made his way out. 

Leaning against the side of the building, 
with folded arms, stood a powerfully built 
man with a most villainous cast of features, 
whose natural ugliness was heightened by a 
stubby growth of reddish gray beard, un¬ 
kempt hair of the same hue, a scarred face 
and broken nose. 

Tom glanced curiously at him, and was 
stepping past, when, greatly to his surprise, 
the man touched his arm. 

“I’ll walk along of you a bit,” he said, with 
a somewhat sinister smile; “I want a bit of 
a yarn with you, Mr. Caton.” 

Pray who are you? and how do you know 
my name?” sharply demanded Caton, made 
doubly irritable by the headache and nausea 
which had followed his opium indulgence. 

“ Well, I’m Cap’n Bill Smith of the schooner 
Bess,” was the cool reply, “an’ whilst you 
was talkin’ in yer sleep on the cot next to 
mine down in that air den, you give away yer 
name—an’ c’nsiderable more besides, if I’m 
any jedge of what embezzlin’ some one else’s 
money means.” 

With all his self command, Tom Caton could 
not repress a slight start of dismay. But 
quickly recovering, he laughed scornfully. 

“ You’ll have hard work to make out a case 
of embezzlement from what a man says under 
the influence of an opium pipe,” he returned, 
with affected carelessness. 

“ That ain’t to the point, exac’ly,” replied 
Captain Smith, “ I ain’t in that kind of biz- 
ness, but mebbe I am in a line of bizness 
where, if I was paid enough, I might get that 
young feller outer the way for you.” 

“ How do you know I want any one put out 
of the way? ” asked Caton, with a different in¬ 
tonation of voice. 

“ Men is mighty ap’ to speak out their real 
minds sometimes whilst they’re asleep,” Cap¬ 
tain Smith replied, with a grin; “an’when I 
heard you sayin’ that you’d give five hundred 
dollars to hev a chap—Greys’n you called him 
—knifed or flung overboard, you didn’t care 
which, why I jest drawed my own exclusions. 

“ Mind you,” cautiously continued the cap¬ 
tain, “ I ain’t talkin’ no murder bizness—but 
there’s ways that’s jest about as satisfact’ry 
an’ not nigh so dangerous.” 

“ Suppose, captain,” said Caton, blandly, 
“ that you and I have something to drink to 
our better acquaintance.” 

Shortly afterwards the two were seated at 
one of the little tables in a neighboring sa¬ 
loon. 

Captain Smith swallowed a glass of brandy 
without winking, and regarded Caton fur¬ 
tively as he slowly sipped a greenish liquid 
from a wine glass. 

“ Opium fust, then absinthe,” he coolly re¬ 
marked, “’pears as though, fer a feller of 
your age, yqu was goin’ it tolerbly strong.” 

“ Pshaw,’’.contemptuously exclaimed Caton, 
“ it isn’t once in a month that I ‘ hit the pipe.’ 
and as for what little I drink, I can take it or 
leave it just as I choose.” 

“ Exac’iy what I said when I wuz your size,” 
observed Captain Smith, reflectively, as he 
held his refilled glass between his eye and 
the light; “but I notice that for all I know 
it’ll be the death of me some day. I can’t no 
more stop drinkin’ than I can breathin’.” 

“iWell, we’re not here to discuss temper¬ 
ance,” was the impatient response, “but to 
talk business. And now,” said the young 
man, slowly, as he set down his empty glass, 
“you spoke of ways of getting rid of—of a 
person without violence. What do you mean? ” 

Putting their heads together, both literally 
and figuratively, the two plotters talked long 
and earnestly in an undertone, punctuated by 
occasional drinks consumed by the bibulous 
captain, on whom his frequent potations 
produced no visible effect. 

“ Very good,” said the latter, finally, as he 
rose to liis feet, after having listened to a cer¬ 
tain proposal advanced by his younger com¬ 
panion; “ you ’tend to that part of it, an’ you 
kin jest make sure that I’ll tend to mine; an’, 
’member, I don’t ask no pay till the feller is 
fairly under hatches.” 

And Captain Smith, plunging his huge 
hands into the pocket of his pilot-cloth coat, 
rolled heavily away in the direction of Atlan¬ 
tic Avenue, while young Caton, after a few 
moments’ reflection, stepped into a small sta¬ 
tioner’s shop near at hand. Having bought a 
sheet of the cheapest note paper and an en¬ 
velope, he asked permission to write a letter, 
which, of course, was readily granted. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TOM GREYSON ENTRAPPED. 

f OM GREYSON, after strolling aimlessly 
about the streets during the day, had 
suddenly made up his mind that he 
was only wasting time and money by 
lingering in Boston, now that the two objects 
of his visit had proved purposeless, and his 
cherished hopes were at an end. 

So, after supper, Tom settled his bill qt 
Parker’s, and decided to take the fast night 
express to Chicago, which left at 10 p. m. 
After a short rest in the latter city, he meant 
to proceed direct to San Francisco. 

He had his traveling bag brought down 
from his room. Taking the evening paper to 
a chair under the reading chandelier, he be¬ 
gan looking it over to see whether there was 
any further news regarding the absconding 
secretary of the Grand Consolidated. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Blake, the insurance 
man, Was there, and from his manner Tom 
received a vague impression that he had been 
expecting to see him. He welcomed Tom’s 
entrance by a nod and a friendly smile, after 
which he draw a chair beside him with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ Anything new in the papers to-night? ” he 
asked, as Tom uttered a slight exclamation 
at something which had caught his eye in the 
news column. 

“ Nothing much,” replied Tom, who went on 
reading: “The embezzling secretary has 
been traced to Chicago, and descriptive cir¬ 
culars have been sent out, now that he is 
known to be still in the States, instead, as 
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was first reported, of having effected his es¬ 
cape in one of the Pacific coast steamers.” 

Tom finished, and looked suddenly up to 
find Mr. Blake very coolly glancing at the 
same paragraph over his shoulder. 

“Curious,” remarked the latter, unabashed 
by Tom’s look of annoyance; “but. to-day I 
happened to run across one of those very de¬ 
scriptive circulars mentioned in the paper 
there—just listen.” 

And. greatly to Tom’s astonishment, Mr. 
Blake unfolded the document between his 
fingers, from which in a mumbling undertone 
he read: 

•' FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS’ REWARD.” 


" The above stun will be paid for the apprehension 
of the absconding secretary of the G. C. N. M. and 
A. A. II. Co. of San Francisco. The following is his 
description : Age between 18 and 19. height about 
a ft. 8. weight 145. Good looking, dark eyes and 
hair slightly inclined to curl, gentlemanly address 
and regular features. Wears small black false 
mustache, and*-” 


“But,” suddenly interrupted Tom, who 
had been listening with the utmost amaze¬ 
ment, “ that’s all wrong—Major Smith is a 
heavily built man with-” 

“ I don’t know any Major Smith,” rather 
curtly interposed Mr. Blake; “the fellow de¬ 
scribed here has gone by the name of Tom 
North and one or two other aliases.” 

Like thunder out of a clear sky, a sudden 
realization of the truth flashed across Tom’s 
mind. For a moment he sat staring, open- 
eyed, at Mr. Blake, who, having accomplished 
his purpose, regarded him with a somewhat 
humorous smile, and placed the re-folded 
patter in his pocket. 

“ At first,” he said, dropping his voice, _ 
was in doubt which of you two young fellows 
to look after, but I know my man now. I sup¬ 
pose you can’t tell me where he is, this even- 
ning?” 


“ I can’t—and if I could I wouldn’t,” bluntly 
returned Tom. 

“ Precisely,” was the bland response. “ My 
object in opening your eyes as I have,” added 
Mr. Blake, in a graver tone, “is simply that 
you may be on your guard against further 
association with a criminal, who will prob¬ 
ably be arrested before morning; ” and rising, 
the detective, for such he was—strolled out 
into the office, leaving Tom in a state of in¬ 
tense excitement. 

“Letter for you, sir—chap that brought it 
didn’t wait for no answer,” said one of the bell 
boys, entering the room. 

In answer to my advertisement; what can 
it mean?” muttered Tom, noticing the ad¬ 
dress written in a scrawly hand: “ T. G., Room 
809, parker house.” 

Tearing it hastily open, Tom read as fol- 
ows: 


ON BOBD 8COONER AT 
PECK S WHARF. 

Seeing your notis in the paper I rite these few 
lines by a shipmait to say if your first Name is Tom 
who was in arizony with mr slierard i can tel you 
something about him that you may like to no hav¬ 
ing jest cum from a south america voyige where i 
see mr sherard at the consinee’s ofls and he sent 
a mesige to the states that i gess is for you by yore 
notis tho he said Tom Dean, i am sick in my bunk 
witli roomatiz. come tonite thursday about nine 
as the veeel sales erly tomorrer mornin. she lays 
to the end of the peer pecks wharf 999 atlantick 
aveuoo a white scooner with a lanteru hangin in 
the fore rigiu. John perry abel seeman. 


Not a shadow of doubt as to the genuineness 
of the letter crossed Tom’s mind, as he 
finished the epistle, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

Glancing at the clock, he saw it was half 
past eight. Only the day before Tom had en¬ 
joyed a stroll along the wharves, and knew 
very nearly where to find the designated pier. 

“ I can have my interview witn Mr. John 
Perry, and then take a herdic straight to the 
station.without coming back here to the house 
at all,” he thought. Recovering his traveling 
bag from the coat room, Tom gave friendly 
Mr. Shea, at the newscounter, a cordial good 
by, and passing Mr. Blake, who did not look 
up, he ran down the steps into the street. 

The clock in the Old South steeple struck 
nine as Tom reached the designated number 
on Atlantic Avenue, and turned down to the 
pier, on either side of which were several 
schooners—for the most part fishermen, or 
small, clumsy fore-and-afters, loaded with 
wood and potatoes from the Provinces. 

Guided by the dull glimmer of the lantern 
hanging in the vessel’s rigging, Tom made 
his way through the darkness to the very end 
of the pier, where lay the vessel mentioned in 
the letter. 

The tide was running out. and the schoon¬ 
er’s deck was several feet below the level of 
the pier, Tom, still retaining his traveling bag 
in one hand, swung himself into the rigging, 
and descended to the sheerpole. 

“ Is there a sailor named Perry—John Perry, 
who is sick with rheumatism on board this 
vessel? ” Tom called to a man, who was walk¬ 
ing along the deck. 

“Yes—if you’re the chap he’s expectin’ 
you’ll find him down the fore peak in his 
bunk,” gruffly returned the person addressed. 

Clambering down to the deck, Tom stum¬ 
bled forward. Rightly conjecturing that the 
small open hatchway near the windlass, from 
which issued a gleam of light from below, led 
to the fore peak, Tom dropped his traveling 
bag to the unseen floor beneath, and then be¬ 
gan climbing down a clumsy ladder. 

But scarcely had his feet reached the bot¬ 
tom. when the companionway slide over his 
head was pushed suddenly to, and he heard a 
faint “ click,” as though a key was turned in 
a padlock. 

“Mr. Perry!” called Tom, in considerable 
alarm, as he turned toward the bunks on 
either side of the dingy hole, which was faintly 
illumined by a smoky swinging lamp—“ what 
does this mean? Some one has fastened the 
slide overhead! ” 

But there was no reply. As his eyes be¬ 
came accustomed to the dim obscurity, he 
saw that the bunks, save for two or three 
dirty gray blankets and dingy pillows, were 
all empty. And then for the first time came the 
terrifying thought that he had been decoyed 


on board for the purpose of robbery—possibly 
murder! 

Sitting down on one of the lockers in the 
dirty, foul-smelling place, Tom tried to con¬ 
jure up some way of escape, but all in vain. 
He was fairly trapped and at the mercy of his 
captors. However, they did not propose 
starving him, whatever else was intended; 
for on the rude table, hung by a binge to the 
heel of the foremast, was a tin plate of hard 
tack, and a cracked pitcher of water. 

Hour after hour dragged slowly by. An oc¬ 
casional sound of heavy footsteps on the 
deck, and the murmur of voices, sometimes 
reached his ear, and then all would be still. 
The close atmosphere made his head feel 
dull and heavy, and finally, arranging the 
blankets in one of the bunks, Tom threw him¬ 
self down upon them with a groan of de¬ 
spair. 

The tramping of feet directly over his head, 
mingled with the rattle of masthoops and the 
slatting of canvas, aroused Tom from his 
drowsiness. 

“They are getting under way from the pier,” 
was his thought. Springing from the bunk, 
Tom stood on the ladder and beat frantically 
against the under side of the scuttle, but all 
in vain. 

He heard the plash of lines the let go on the 
pier, and felt the gentle swing of the hull as 
it moved away. Then a slight heeling over 
was followed by the noise of the ripple under 
the bows. 

Throwing himself again in the bunk, in an 
agony of mind hardly to be expressed in 
words. Tom lay there hour after hour. Tho 
increased motion of the vessel told him it 
must be well down the harbor, while an un¬ 
pleasant nausea foretold approaching sea¬ 
sickness. 

All at once the slide was pulled back, but 
no summons on deck followed. After waiting 
a moment, poor Tom clambered up the ladder 
and emerged from his prison. 

A groan escaped his lips as he glanced 
around him. A thick drizzling rain was fall¬ 
ing, and the land on either hand was hidden 
by gray fog wreaths. 

Under all sail the forty ton schooner was 
dashing over a short chop sea, with a strong 
northerly wind distending her canvas. 

(To be continued .) 


THE GIRAFFE REMEMBERED HIM. 

Ever since the existence of menageries the 
giraffe has been famed for his long neck, but 
the fact that he has also an extremely lengthy 
memory may not be as well known. The sub¬ 
joined story is told by a member of a travel¬ 
ing show: 

“ You’ve heard,of course, how elephants will 
remember an insult twenty years, some say 
longer. Well, this little incident concerned a 
giraffe—and giraffes, you know, are not gen¬ 
erally, credited with much sense, any way, 
to say nothing of memory. But this one 
showed a great deal of the latter quality, any 
way. We had got as far as Rock Island, Ill., 
where we had to cross the Mississippi on an 
old ferry, that being before the big Govern¬ 
ment bridge was built there. Everything 
went all right until we came to this giraffe. 
He wouldn’t go on the ferry. Coaxing, scar¬ 
ing, pushing, beating, did no good. He simply 
lay down on the river bank and would not 
budge. 

While I was working over him, the boat 
made another trip. When she came back up 
gets Mr. Giraffe as spry as you please the 
first time I urged him, and walked straight 
on to the ferry. Several people who had been 
on the boat the trip before, and seen the 
giraffe’s queer capers on the other side of the 
river, were waiting to see what kind of luck I 
had. Well, the boat was fifty feet or so from 
the down shore when rhe giraffe happened to 
turn his head toward the landing and see 
those people. He gave a giraffe trumpet, and 
before I knew what he was doing, jumped 
over the rail into the water. It took three- 
quarters of an hour to pull him out. 

Now, what do you think was the matter 
with that giraffe? I discovered it while the 
crowd was gathering around the rescued ani¬ 
mal below the dock. Among the people was 
one tall, slim young fellow that the giraffe 
seemed to have a particular aversion to. 
When he saw the young man near him he be¬ 
gan to tremble violently, and made desperate 
efforts to break away. I questioned the young 
man, and found that a year before he had 
crossed on the ferryboat with this menagerie. 
There was a giraffe among the animals on the 
lower deck, and his head had stretched away 
up to the passenger deck of the ferry, where 
the young man was sitting with some friends. 
As the giraffe’s long neck had come twisting 
around his direction, he had been cruel 
enough to take a quid of tobacco and throw 
it down the giraffe’s open mouth. No doubt 
it was the same giraffe I had with me then; 
and no doubt, too, he recognized his tormentor 
the instant his eyes fell on him. 


AN EAGLE CAUGHT ON THE TRAIN. 

An exciting contest took place on the cow¬ 
catcher of a locomotive on a Southern rail¬ 
road some weeks ago. The contestants were 
the fireman and a big bald eagle, and the latter 
came off second best. 

As the so called “ cannon-ball train ” entered 
a cut near Chattanooga, says the Times of that 
city, an enormous bald eagle was seen on the 
track by the fireman, who was at the moment , 
peering through the forward window of the 
cab. The pilot was upon his eagleship before 
he could rise, struck him, tumbled him up on 
the frame, where he clutched a wooden beam 
with one of his great claws and held fast. 

Before the bird had time to recover from 
the fright and shock of his collision with the 
cowcatcher, the fireman had climbed along 
the footway to the pilot and was upon the 
noble emblem of American liberty, when a 
lively tussle ensued. The eagle fought vic¬ 
iously for his liberty, and the fireman was 


equally determined on making him his pris¬ 
oner. 

The train was going at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour. The man had to hold by one 
hand with all his power to one of the iron 
guards below the headlight to keep his foot¬ 
ing. as the engine swayed from side to side 
and bounded over the inequalities of the track 
in its headlong race against time, and manage 
the eagle with the other hand. But his bird- 
ship was finally secured after he had nearly 
torn the fireman’s overalls to shreds with his 
powerful talons, which are fully four inches 
long. He was carried back over the footway, 
fighting like a demon. 

Once in the cab the engineer went to the fire¬ 
man’s aid, and by hard work they succeeded 
in tying the “ king of the upper ether” se¬ 
curely, though their task was no easy one, as 
the eagle fought savagely with beak andciaw 
as long as one of his captors was within his 
reach. * 

When tied he was spread out on the cab 
floor, and found to measure seven feet from 
tip to tip of the wings. He stands fully two 
feet high when fully erect, and is altogether a 
splendid specimen of the monarch of Ameri¬ 
can birds. This is probably the first instance 
of the capture of an eagle by a railway train. 


A NEW WAY OF STOPPING A RUNAWAY 
TEAM. 

A Georgia paper tells how a Western cowboy, 
named James Hogan, saved a lady’s life in the 
streets of Atlanta, not quite in the fashion of the 
old time knights, but with an equal display of 
bravery: 

Hogan is a full-fledged cowboy, a bucking bronco 
breaker and an expert lasso slinger. About ten 
o’clock Hogan, who is a young man, saddled an 
unbroken bronco, and, throwing himself in the 
saddle, started out for a ride. The pony bucked, 
but Hogan was at home in the saddle, and in the 
course of an hour or two found himself near the 
East Tennessee shops, astride a well-broken horse. 
He then started back to the city by Windsor Street. 

Just as he rode out of Windsor Street into White¬ 
hall, two fine gray horses, drawing a close carriage, 
dashed from Forsyth into Whitehall Street at 
breakneck speed. There was no driver on the box, 
and the lines were dangling around the running 
horses’ heels. A second after they came into sight 
they passed Hogan, and as they went by a lady- 
thrust her head out of the window and called for 

Hogan’s chivalry was aroused, and, turning his 
bronco’s head toward the flying carriage, he drove 
his rowels into the bronco’s side. The spurs drove 
the pony off at a fearful rate, and, as he ran, Hogan 
unwound his lasso, which was on the horn of his 
saddle. His pony was fleet of foot, and in a short 
race overtook the carriage. As he came alongside 
the team, the cowboy circled his lasso around hie 
head a time or two and then let it go. The coil flew 
out and settled down around one of the carriage 
horse's heads. All this time the race was going on, 
but the instant the rope settled around the horse’s 
neck Hogan drew in uis pony, and with a sudden 
jerk the taut rope stopped the team in its mad 
flight. By the time the team was stopped Hogan 
was on the ground, and had the horses by the 
mouth. He had no trouble in quieting them, and 
in a few minutes the driver came up, to whom he 
surrendered the team. 


OVERREACHING HIMSELF. 

An irascible old gentleman, who formerly held 
tlie position of justice of the peace was recently 
accosted in the street in a manner that did not 
come up to his honor’s idea of the respect due to 
him. 

“ Young man,’’ said lie, "I fine you twenty shil¬ 
lings for contempt of court.’’ 

“Why, judge,” said the offender, “ you are not in 
session ! ” # 

This court.” replied the judge, “is always in 
session, and, consequently, always an object of 
contempt.” t 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath¬ 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured-and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreiuital disease sending a self addressed stamped en¬ 
velope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge.— Adv. 


Nerve Restorer. No Fits after first day’s use. Mar¬ 
velous cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle free to Fit 
' Dr. Kline, 931 Arch St., Pliila., Pa.—Adv. 


A GHOST 

in » myth, but solid reality will be known by those who 
write to Hallett A Co., Portland, Maine, thereby learning, 
free, about work that they can do. and live at home, 
wherever they reside, at a profit of from $5 to $25 and 
upwards daily. Some have earned over $50 in a day. 
Capital not needed. Hallett A Co. will start you. All is 
new. Delay not. Pay absolutely sure from start. Wealth 
awaits every worker. Both sexes. All ages. 


Thousands are Born with a tendency to consump¬ 
tion. Such persons, if they value life, must not permit 
a Cough or Cold to become a fixture in the lungs and 
chest. The best known remedy for either is Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute.—Adv. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 

Contain ingredients which act specially on the or- 
i gang of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by 
cold or over-exertion of tlie voice. They are rec¬ 
ommended to Singers, Public Speakers, and all 
who, at any time, have a cough or trouble with the 
throat or lungs. 

“I recommend their use to public speakers." —Rev. 
E. H. Chapin. 

“ A simple and elegant combination for Coughs etc." 
Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston.—Adv. 


cn CHROMO or 25 All Hidden Name CARDS 10c. Sam- 
OU pie Book, 4c. CROWN PTG CO., Northford, Ct. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


CATARRH Cured. Sample treatment EH El'’ 
OJtiJiiuulg s Lauderbacll l Co.Newark, N.J. r 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy 


A GOLD WATCH to Every Agent Belling onr 
Beautiful Cards. Full Samples and Outfit for 2-cent 
stamp. t THE DOMESTIC CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


FREE 

.stamp, txxsu wmiwsiiu w., waiimgiora, uonc 
In replying to this adv. mention ttolden Argosy. 

Tphine Habit Cured In 10 
SO days. No pay till cured* 
J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OPIUMS 


J end description of yourself, with 15 cents, for con 
J plete written predictions of your future life. 

N. M. GEER, Port Homer, Jeff. Co., Ohio. 


“TFITTENS AND ROSES IIV SLIPPERS” 

New Set of Embossed Cards for Scrap Books, 6c. 
Catalogue of Cards, Scrap Pictures, etc., free 
Address H. M. BROOKS & Co., Springfield, O. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

1 Game Authors, 1 Game Dominos, 14 New Songs, 
16 Completes tories by popular authors. Agent’s Sam- 
- W pie Boole of Cards, Novelties, &c. All the above 

and this Ring, 10c. NEPTUNE CARD CO.,Fair Haven, CL 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


postage, 

•fee., we will send this Charm Pen-Knife and five other samples 
FREE. ATJ.AMTC CO., East River, Conn. 


NUMERIQUE SPECIMENS 40c. Mention paper 
and estimate number of answers we receive to this Ad., 
published in Golden Argosv and Harper’s Young People, 
to test advertising value, , cash, for nearest estimate. 

E. PRATT & CO,, Thayer St., Brockton, Mass. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


11II l| I IJXPatterris, 14 latest style Visiting Cardsin Sam- 
ww II 11 Iw apple Sheet & Grand Pre’m List all tor 10 els. 
Game of Authors 10 cts. IVY CAftD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


This solid rolled GOLD TOOTHPICK sent FREE t_., 

Lady or Gentleman sending us the names of 15 persons to 
whom we can send our Catalogue and Book of Engravings. 
Ed'- lose five 2-ct. stamps to help pay postage and cost of adv. 
' Brooklyn Jewelry Mfg. Co., 56 Court St.,Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy, 


S^CARDS Free; 


. Nicest styles you 
! ever saw. gnm- 

__ pie Book free 

a all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail, Ac. 
ig pay for clubs. HOLLY CARD CO.. Meriden, Conn, 
fl®- 15 Gold Leaf Cards, new style, name on, 10c. 


_ 5 Foreign Coins, 10c.; 3 Confed- 

Bills, 10c. F. E. THORP, Norwich, New York. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


S 


HORTHAND »/„ A SPECIALTY. 

Instruction thorough. System simple, easy, rapid. 
25 cts. per lesson to all starting at once. Positions 
procured. Circular Free. Corps of skilled assist¬ 
ants. W. J. MARTIN A CO., New Haven, Conn. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I have a oositlve remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands'of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL¬ 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex¬ 
press & P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St H. Y 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


__d STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustrat¬ 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS,etc. 
(Xj“ A profitable business for a man with small capital. Also 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 148 page Catalogue first. 

MCALLISTER. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

ill icyij ...s to mis auv. mention Golden Argosy. 


For nearly twenty years, 
has supplied the only kn 
Positive and Perm*? 
CURE for CATARRH 
BRONCHITIS. 150.000 


iREV.T.P.CHHOS 
CATARRH 


have applied. Treatment lo< 
s well as constitutional. Reftrs 
3 those cured in every locality 
In the country. Address 

Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, 0. 

this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


on 


UM 


MORPHINE HABIT 

CURED AT HOME. NO JPAIW^ 


Dinetfoos simple."_—,— 

U.VU. trial and NO PAf asked until you an 

benefited. 1.000 Cures in Six Monthg. 
Particulars FREE. THE HUMANE 
MBDY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


-Jll astonished. A heat box, 

labelled “ Domino.” You suggest a 
Z. game and hand the box to be open- 
-J w.ed: but instead of finding domi- 
vwjiioes, a cunning little mouse runs 
—' ' SJ out upon the cover. Sample by 
-uail, 10c.: 3 for 25c. F. O. Wehoskey, Providence, R.I. 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy, 


ItRUNkfe-NNESS or the Liquor Habit 
||KUIHAEmHtOO Positively Cured 

in any of its stages. All desire or craving for stimu¬ 
lants entirely removed. Medicine can be given without 
knowledge of the patient, by placing it in coffee, tea or 
articles of food. Cures guaranteed. Send for particulars 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 185 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


I CURE FIT$! 

When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop them for a 
time and then have them return again, I mean a radical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a lile-lnng study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
tlie worst cases. Because others have failed Is no reason for 
n it now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my Infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Odice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address I)r. II. G. ROOT. 183 Pearl St.. New York, 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 
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"When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When r-he became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 


SHORTHAND 

liquations procured ail 
^end ior circular.* W*. C. CH, 
In replying to this adv. men 

agent!1 


VTAttcgthoroughly taught 
by mall or personally. 


i WASTED Ladies or Men, full 
particulars & sample of goods 
1 free. Send 4 cts. for postage. 

C. GRISWOLD & CO., Centerbrook, C t. 
Iv. mention Golden Argosy. 



• / „ 



U/ADI/ FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 
WIIVll\ paid- Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
tree. P O. VICKERY. Auguste. Maine. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

||rill Sample Book of beautiful cards,j!4 Games. 
■H«lllll2 tricks in magic. 436 Album verses. All for 
II k 11 a 2c. stamp. STAR CARD CO.. Station 16, Ohio. 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

V ITT ICO The cutest pussies ever seen! Photo 
■All! 1 r^ from life, handsomely mounted on 
■» ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ W gilt boards; mailed for 2 5 cents in 
tsamps. F. PERO. Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


KITTIES: 


15 EMU'S-ms nut 

and address. Card Works, Birmingham. Conn. 

| In repl ying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

| Rheumatism: cureds-ass* 

thr *1 l0 vi? 1’ . Ir i ternal Rheumatic Cure. Sent prepaid 


tHAPPED HANDS CURED 

m by Cobhe Complexion Soap. Ask your Druggist 
' or send 6c. for sample to A. H. COBB, Mfr., 33 


HI I FDCC I SI Scrap Pictures, 4U Colored Removable 

ALL rnfct! Figure,, feS© Album Verses, *50 Riddle. 

4 Conundrums, Games of Fox A Geese 4 Is me Penny Morris, 1 
Book of Kensiugton and other Stitches, 1 Set Funny Cards. Send 
lOc. for Postage, etc. to flub Card Co.. Boston, Mass. 
In replying tothla adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GALLEY SLAVES. ! 

Last week we gave a brief description of 
the life of Siberian exiles, which, contrasted 
with the lot of the French galley slaves of 
some two centuries since, goes to show how, 
even in its punishments, the world has ad¬ 
vanced in civilization. 

The galleys were ships belonging to the gov¬ 
ernment, and convicted criminals were con¬ 
demned to work in them, as they are now to 
hard labor in the State’s prison. 

Of the miseries of the life, a French admi¬ 
ral gives the following description: 

Seven men are placed on a bench, that is to 
say, in a space ten feet long by four feet wide. 
They are so packed away that you can see 
nothing from stern to bow but the heads of 
the sailors. The captain and the officers are 
not much better off. When the seas overtake 
the galleys, when the north wind howls along 
the coast, or when the sirocco dampens the 
passengers with its deadly moisture, all these 
make the galley a perfect inferno. The lam¬ 
entation of the ship’s company, the shrieks of 
the sailors, the horrible howling of the con¬ 
victs, the groaning of the timbers, mixed with 
the clanking of the chains and the natural 
noises of the storm, produce an effect which 
will terrify the bravest of men. Even the 
calm has its inconvenience. The horrid 
smells are so foul that you cannot withstand 
them. 

Condemned in 1701 to serve in the galleys of 
France on account of being a Protestant, Jean 
Martelle de Bugerac died in 1777, at Galen- 
burg, on Gueldre, at the age of ninety-five. 
He seems to have had (to use a common ex¬ 
pression, though quite iu place here) " his 
soul riveted to his body.” “ All the convit rs,” 
he says,‘‘are chained six to a bench: these- 
benches are four feet apart, and covered with 
a bag stuffed with wool, on which is thrown a 
sheepskin. The overseer, who is the master 
of the slaves, remains aft, near the captain, 
to receive his orders. There are two sub¬ 
overseers—one amidships, the other on the 
bow. Each of them is armed with a whip, 
which he exercises on the naked bodies of the 
crew. 

“ When the captain orders the boat off, the 
overseer gives a signal from a silver whistle 
which hangs from his neck. This is repeated 
by the two others, and at once the slaves 
strike the water. One would say the fifty 
oars were but one. Imagine six men chained 
to a bench, naked as they were born, one foot 
on the foot-rest, the other braced against the 
seat in front, holding in their hands an oar of 
enormous weight, stretching their bodies out, 
and extending their arms forwards into the 
backs of those before them, who have the 
same attitude. The oar thus advanced, they 
raise the end they hold in their hands, so that 
the other end shall plunge into the sea. That 
done, they throw themselves back and fall on 
their seats, which bend in receiving them. 
Sometimes the slave rows ten, twelve, even 
twenty, hours at a time, without the slightest 
relaxation. The overseer, or some one else, 
on such occasions puts into the mouth of the 
unfortunate rower a morsel of brand steeped 
with wine, to prevent his fainting. If by 
chance one falls over (-which often happens), 
he is beaten until he is given up for dead, and 
then he is thrown overboard without cere¬ 
mony.” 

A LION WHO OBJECTED TO BECOMING A 
DIME SHOW. 

It would seem that lions, as well as dogs 
and horses, know when they are well off, and 
one cannot but feel a sort of veneration, as 


well as pity, for poor Lincoln, who was loath 
to leave the aristocratic arsenal in New York, 
for the dingy and confined quarters of a dime I 
museum in Michigan. Lincoln was one of the ! 
first animals bought by the commissioners 
for the Central Park menagerie, seventeen 
years ago. All the frequenters of the place ! 
got to know him well, and he had a way of 
looking at some of them as if he recognized ! 
them. He used to fix his big eyes wonderingly ; 
pupon children that he saw year by yeur 
growing taller, until at length they came Car- j 
rying little ones of their own to introduce to 
him, and looked as if he were trying to under¬ 
stand the mystery of the changes going on 
before him. 

An impression prevailed that he was quite 
an amiable lion, though nobody put before 
him any strong temptations to be otherwise. 
Many times it has been necessary to shift him 
from one cage to another, and he has always 
submitted with the docility of a big dog. But 
as he grew old, he became lean, his tawny 
coat lost its luster, and he was always drowsy. 
Superintendent W. A. Conklin thought it 
would be well to get rid of Lincoln and put 
some more lively and interesting brute in his 
place. Standing before the cage, he talked 
the proposed change over with Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, who resigned the superintendency of the 
Cincinnati Zoological Garden to become a 
bird and beast dealer, or, as he modestly 
styles his business, “a monkey broker.” 
Lincoln blinked at them, but seemed undis¬ 
turbed. A few days later, they stood there 
again, and Mr. Thompson told Superintend¬ 
ent Conklin that he was willing to give two 
spotted hyenas for Lincoln, whom he wok^t 
send out to a dime museum in Detroit. 

The lion sat up wide awake and looked at 
the bargainers with astonished indignation 
and disgust. A few days ago. the trade hav¬ 
ing been made, the attendants endeavored to 
transfer Lincoln from his cage to the big box, 
already addressed to the dime museum. For 
the first time in all these years he became 
furious, and he obstinately resisted their ef¬ 
forts to make him leave his cage. After a 
fight that lasted two hours, they got ropes 
around him, tangled him up with them, and 
dragged him into the traveling box; but even 
then he was for a long time frantic with rage, 
until he exhausted himself in vain struggles 
to tear his way out of his new environment. 
It seemed perfectly plain that he understood 
that he was being sent away, and was un¬ 
qualifiedly opposed to the proceeding. 

It can hardly be wondered at that an intel¬ 
ligent beast should object to leaving a home 
of plenty and peaceful leisure, for the pur¬ 
pose of leading .a dime museum existence. 
Poor Lincoln! If he became lean on such 
royal fare as he got in Central Park, he can 
scarcely last long in his new conditions. 

A OAT THAT RETRIEVES. 

Thk cat, for the most part, is rather a despised 
creature, voted often as being only pood for dozing 
under the kitchen stove, killing the canary, and 
making night hideous on the back fence. 

However, a man in Connecticut owns a notable 
exception. When he goes out with his gun the cat 
follows him like a setter dog. She is an observing 
creature, and when she discovered thas every time 
her owner went out with a pun she was feasted with 
a sparrow, she took to following him. She keeps 
behind him, and when he shoots stops at his heels. 
When the bird falls she runs and retrieves like a 
dog. 


In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

YOUR MONOGRAM, designed, en- 
I M 01 M N graved and stamped, free of charge, on 
I |l >■ Ul M all paper and envelopes bought of us. 

Repousse cards, the latest and most 
stylish. All the rage. Samples paper, engraving and 
cards sent for 6o. Big money f - agents. Elegant. 

AMERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Conn. 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

ALBUM WRITER’S FRIEND. 

This book contains the largest collection ever printed 
Of CHOICE GEMS OF POETRY AND PROSE, suitable 
for writing in Autograph Albums. 

128 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30cents. Stamps 


1 A fl"I7’'KJTFQ (silver) pays for your address in the 
XU vJllJN ID “Agents’Directory,’’which goes whirl¬ 
ing all over the United States, and you will get hundreds 
of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., 
from those who want agents. You will get lots of mail 
matter and good reading free, and be WELL PLEASED 
with the small investment. Li&t containing name sent 
to eacli person answering this advertisement. 

J. H. ROUSH, 37 Boyleston. Ind. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


I BIG OFFER, ^introduce them, we will 

rating Washing MachmST ^f^LTo^^i 


Ladies! Attention!! 

T^A S ET S, Ac., given away to ladies who act as agents 
A™ 1 A r iSr«»^ e 2iU ,< l r Pre mium List and full particulars. 
ATLANTIC TE A CO., Fitchburg Mass. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

W E WANT YOU! 

profitable employment to represent us in every 
County. Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 
large commission on sales if preferred. Goods staple. 
Every one buys. Outfit and particulars Free. 

STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 

fT!0^Yry7YTYrfTY7yh Lovely Covered Name Scrap 

- v PictureCARDS, elegant new 

designs only 10 cts, 6 Packs 60 
GvSfflEjlSllcts, others charge 25cts per doz. 

EUROPEAN CARD CO., 
Samples Free. Birmingham, Ct, 
In replying to this adv. mentiou Golden Argosy. 

?! AGENTS mm 

■a “si; 1 *ARNOLD 

—J AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 

I 87 5 to $ 150 per month easily made. 

I i This is a rare chance. Apply at one*. 
U=r * W1LM0T CASTLE A CO., Rochester, M. 7- 
In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


IC E and ROLLEi 
TO 5KAT E S. 




■gest stock of stamps and coins in the world, 
ogue (17*10 Illustrations) 25c. Illustrated Ooi 
s 25c. Philatelist Stamp Album, 400 ilhist 


25c.; cloth, 50c. Inter 
from $1.50 to $20. Activ 
Approval sheets sent 


school. Approval sheets sent to responsible > rties. 
Circulars and packet-lists free. 

In replying to this adv. mention The Golden Argosy 


Woods 
Blacking 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 

AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 

GEO. If. WOOD & CO.. Manufacturers, Boston 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


"IndestmctiMe'' 

ENGLISH 


III 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 

Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 

to THE BKAINERD 4 ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 821 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i No Preparation. No 
Heat. Absolutely 

INDELIBLE. Cannot **!i 

be wanked, out after 

Stretcher yiven 
with each bottle,for 
holding the clothing 
while marking. Ask 
your storekeeper for*. 
ti^or will besent post * 

price from Am. Headquarters. 

OANL. JUDSON & SON, LD., LONDON, 

A. F. Freeman, 46 Murray St., N. Y. 

In replying to this adv. mention Golden Argosy. 


KIDDER’S 

DIGESTYLIN 

For Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

A POTENT REMEDY FOR 

[ndigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera 
Infantum, and m convalescence from Acute Diseases. Over 5000 Physicians have sent to us the most Flatter¬ 
ing Opinions upon Digestylin, as a Remedy for all diseases arising from improper digestion. 

tSJS manufactured the Digestive Ferments expressly for Physicians’ use, and for the past 
year DIG Eh I YLIIV has been by them extensively prescribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges¬ 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedy, but a scientific preparation, the formula of which is plainly printed on each 
bottle. Its great Digestive Power is created by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in manufacture. 
It is very agreeable to the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the reliability of our state- 
generally 6 W Sol(f by 8 jSruggists r F t0 the Who,esa!e and Retail Druggists of the country, and Physicians 
rgPrli-e $1.00. _ WIT. E. KIDDER tfc CO.. 83 John Street.. New York. * 
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